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A FORTNIGHTLY 


REVIEW 


ARTICIPANTS on the side of the Unified Command 
in the political conference to be held under the terms 
of the armistice agreement which halted the fighting in 
Korea will be those Member states, who desire to be 
represented, which contributed armed forces to the Uni- 
fied Command in the action. Another participant on this 
side will be the Republic of Korea. The General Assem- 
bly, after an eleven-day resumed session ending August 
28, also approved Soviet Union participation in the con- 
ference, provided the other side desires it. India, proposed 
as a participant by a simple majority of the 
Political Committee—which did not amount 
to the required two-thirds majority in the 
Assembly—suggested that the Assembly not vote on this 
proposal. There was no dissent. The Assembly delegated 
responsibility for arranging details of the conference to 
the United States. The time and place should be satisfac- 
tory to both sides, but in accordance with the provisions 
of the armistice agreement, the date can be no later than 
October 28. The Secretary-General was requested to 
transmit the recommendations and records of the meet- 
ings to the Governments of the People’s Republic of 
China and the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea. 
The Assembly, concluding its seventh session, paid 
tribute to the troops of all nations who fought under the 
United Nations flag. 

In Korea, repatriation of prisoners continued. Through 
August 27, a total of 9,419 United Nations and Republic 
of Korea prisoners had been returned and 51,828 Chinese 
and North Koreans repatriated to the other side. The 
joint secretaries of the Military Armistice Commission 
have completed work on the rules of operation of joint 
observer teams and agreed to submit them to the next 
meeting of the Military Armistice Commission. The 
United Nations Command is in general agreement with 
the Chinese-North Korean draft of tentative rules for the 
organization of a secretariat for the Commission. Included 
in the organization is a joint administrative office to be 
staffed by both sides. 


The . question 
of Korea 


Opening the resumed session, Mr. Pearson said that he 
felt it would be proper to refer to the tragic events which 
had taken place in Greece. The reports of the earthquakes 
indicated a major catastrophe. “I am confident that the 
Assembly would wish me to extend to the Greek repre- 
sentative the sympathy which is felt by all members of 
the Assembly for the victims of this disaster,’ Mr. Pear- 
son said, ‘and I should like to request the representative 
of Greece to convey these sentiments to his government.” 

Two United Nations agencies quickly announced action 
in aid of the earthquake victims. Dr. Duurt Rijkels, of 
the Netherlands, a public health expert from the World 
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Health Organization, left Geneva for Athens in response 
to an urgent request from the Greek Government to help 
determine what emergency measures can be taken with 
the aid of WHO. 

The Executive Board of the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund at Headquarters ap- 
proved $100,000 emergency allocation for relief of 
mother and child victims. Robert Cooper, 
of UNICEF’s European staff, reported that 
40,000 children and 3,000 expectant mothers are in 
urgent need of help on Zante, Cephalonia and Ithaca 
islands, where 95 per cent of the buildings have been 
destroyed, a devastation “like that of towns subjected to 
intense bombardment.” 


Greek Islands 


A request for an urgent meeting of the Security Council 
to investigate the international friction and danger to 
international peace and security in Morocco was made 
on August 21 to Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, Security 
Council President for August. Representatives of 15 states 
alleged that the danger arose “by the unlawful 
intervention of France in Morocco and the 
overthrow of its legitimate sovereign.” Afghanistan, 
Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thai- 
land and Yemen, signed the request. On the opening day 
of discussion, August 26, Henri Hoppenot, of France, 
opposed the request. Dr. A. V. Hamdani, of Pakistan, 
and Dr. Charles Malik, of Lebanon, spoke in favor of it. 
Representatives of the United States and United King- 
dom were listed to speak in following meetings. 


Morroco 


Housing and wage policy are two of the items on 
which the International Labor Organization has prepared 
reports for ILo’s Asian Regional Conference to be held 
in Tokyo September 14 through 26. The conference will 
bring together government-employer-worker delegations 
from 1Lo’s Asian and Far Eastern member countries and 
from countries with interests in the region. 

The solution to the problem of providing adequate 
shelter for Asia’s rural and urban 
millions, 1Lo believes, lies in the 
expansion and improvement of 
“short-life” housing. Dwellings 
built of such materials as clay, 
lime, jungle wood, and bamboo, 
are the kind that the Asian econo- 
mies can best afford since they 
make use of locally available ma- 
terials and unskilled labor. Such 
housing, if properly designed and 
maintained, and related to a well- 
planned community layout, “pro- 
vides an acceptable environment 
for healthy, happy home life.” Because short-life housing 
is practical where land is available cheaply, it is an 
(Continued on page 205) 
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THE SCENE in the General Assembly Hall just prior to the reconvening on August 17. 


Korea Political Conference Planned 


Its Character and Participants Approved by General Assembly 


— the General Assembly reconvened on August 17 with a feeling of 

relief and thanksgiving, shared by millions throughout the world, that the 
fighting had ceased in Korea, President Lester B. Pearson said: “It is our task and 
our responsibility to begin where the armistice negotiators ended, and to make 
provision for the political conference recommended in paragraph 60 of the armistice 
agreement. I hope that we can do this quickly and effectively, with a minimum of 
controversy and a maximum of agreement and goodwill, as befits the peace-making 
character of our work.” 


The next day the Assembly’s First 
(Political and Security) Committee 
began its consideration of the problem 
in the light of five proposals that 
were submitted, and, although Mr. 
Pearson’s wish regarding controversy 
was not entirely fulfilled, the Commit- 
tee completed its work nine days later, 
and the Assembly itself took action 
on the Committee’s recommendations 
on August 28. 

The Assembly’s main decision on 
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the character of the conference and 
on the participants on the United 
Nations side was adopted by a large 
majority and was based on a proposal 
presented by fifteen of the sixteen 
United Nations Members whose mili- 
tary forces had participated in the 
Korean action, amended slightly by 
seven Latin American states. 

It recommended that those partici- 
pants should be the Member states 
which had contributed forces pursu- 





ant to the call of the United Nations 
and which desired to be represented, 
together with the Republic of Korea. 
The participating governments should 
act independently at the conference 
with full freedom of action and should 
be bound only by decisions or agree- 
ments to which they adhered. 

As opposed to this conception, the 
Soviet Union had proposed that the 
participants should be fifteen states— 
some which had contributed forces 
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and some which had not—and that 
decisions of the conference should be 
adopted “if they have the unanimous 
consent of both parties which have 
signed the armistice agreement.” 

The Soviet Union’s proposal was 
submitted both as a separate draft 
resolution and as an amendment to 
the fifteen-nation proposal, and in 
each case it was rejected by a large 
majority. 

The U.S.S.R. also unsuccessfully 
attempted to eliminate from the adopt- 
ed formula a _ provision that the 
United States, after consulting the 
other participating countries on that 
side, should arrange with the other side 
for the conference to be held as soon 
as possible, but not later than October 
28, at a place and on a date satisfac- 
tory to both sides. 

Additional provisions of the adopted 
recommendations were that the Sec- 
retary-General should, if this is agree- 
able to both sides, provide services 
and facilities for the conference. and 
that the Member states participating 
should inform the United Nations 
when agreement is reached and keep 
the United Nations informed at other 
appropriate times. 

The Assembly also noted with ap- 
proval the armistice agreement, the 
fact that the fighting has ceased, and 
that a major step has thus been taken 
toward the full restoration of inter- 
national peace and security; reaffirmed 
that the objectives of the United Na- 
tions remain the full restoration of 
international peace and security in the 
area and the achievement by peaceful 
means of a unified, independent, and 
democratic Korea under a representa- 
tive form of government; and reaffirmed 
its intention to carry out its program 
for relief and rehabilitation in Korea 
and appealed to all Member govern- 
ments to contribute to this task. 


U.S.S.R. AND INDIA In addition to the 
fifteen-nation and U.S.S.R. proposals, 
there were two other draft resolutions 
on participation in the conference. 
One, sponsored by Australia, Den- 
mark,. New Zealand, and Norway, 
recommended that the U.S.S.R. par- 
ticipate “provided the other side de- 
sires it,’ and was overwhelmingly 
adopted. The U.S.S.R. failed in having 
the proviso eliminated but nevertheless 
supported the proposal. 

The second such draft resolution 
proved to be the most controversial 
issue in the debate. Sponsored by 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and 
the United Kingdom, it recommended 
that India also participate, a move 
that was vehemently opposed by Dr. 
Yung Tai Pyun, Foreign Minister of 
the Republic of Korea. Opposition to 
this proposal was led, among Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, by the 
United States and was so strong that, 
although participation by India was 
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recommended by a majority of Mem- 
bers in the First Committee (27-21, 
with 11 abstentions), it would not 
have obtained the necessary two-thirds 
majority in the Assembly itself. 

In view of this, India told the As- 
sembly that it felt that the purposes of 
peace would be best served by not 
forcing a division on the matter. And 
the sponsors, paying tribute to this 
statesmanlike stand, regretfully asked 
the President not to put the Commit- 
tee’s recommendation on India to a 
vote, a procedure to which there were 
no objections. 

India’s position on participation— 
not seeking a seat, but ready, if in- 
vited, to serve if that would be useful 
had been explained in the Commit- 
tee by V. K. Krishna Menon. (Points 
from the statements by Dr. Pyun and 





Mr. Menon in the Committee are given 


on pages 180 and 181.) 

India, in turn, together with Burma, 
Indonesia, and Liberia, sponsored a 
draft resolution which, in revised form, 
was adopted with little opposition and 
provided that the Secretary-General 
should communicate the recommenda- 
tions, together with the records of the 
relevant proceedings, to the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China and to the Govern- 
ment of the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea and to report as 
appropriate. 

In view of its position, India did 
not participate in the voting on any 
of the proposals in the Committee 
except the one which it had co-spon- 
sored and that part of the fifteen- 
nation draft resolution which wel- 
comed the holding of the political 
conference. 


TRIBUTE TO FORCES A matter that was 
dealt with in the plenary meeting of 
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the Assembly without prior considera- 
tion in the Committee concerned a 
tribute to the fighting forces. Spon- 
sored by fifteen of the sixteen United 
Nations Members which had _ con- 
tributed forces, it noted with profound 
satisfaction that the fighting had 
ceased on the basis of an honorable 
armistice, saluted the heroic soldiers 
of the Republic of Korea and of the 
countries which had sent forces, and 
paid tribute to those who had died. 


It also expressed satisfaction that 
the first efforts under the auspices of 
the United Nations to repel armed 
aggression by collective military meas- 
ures had been successful and firm 
conviction that this proof of the 
effectiveness of collective security un- 
der the United Nations Charter will 
contribute to the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security. 

Thus, to the relief and thanksgiving 
of millions, as President Pearson had 
said, the fighting had ceased in Korea 
and men had stopped killing each 
other “in that unhappy and devastated 
land.” 

“For this result,” he had added as 
the Assembly reconvened, “we are 
chiefly indebted—and we should not 
forget the debt—to those who served, 
and especially to those who died, in 
Korea, so that aggression might be 
defeated and peace and order restored. 

“The best tribute we can pay to 
those men is to convert, by our efforts, 
the armistice which they have made 
possible into a peace which will be 
worthy of their sacrifices and of those 
of the Korean people.” 

The work of the Assembly now hav- 
ing been completed, the next stepping 
stone toward peace is the political con- 
ference for which it has prepared. 





THE DEPARTURE from Delhi of Indian troops for Korea on August 14, with Sardar Surjeet Singh 


Majithia, Deputy Defence Minister (second from left), seeing them off at the railway station. 
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APPEAL FOR GOOD FAITH The general 
debate in the Assembly’s Political 
Committee, which took place at ten 
meetings between August 18 and 25, 
covered all aspects of the proposed 
political conference, with most atten- 
tion devoted to what countries should 


participate. Thirty-nine delegations 
took part. 

At the outset, the Committee 
Chairman, Joao Carlos Muniz, of 
Brazil, warned that world tensions 
continued and that the Committee 


faced many great but not insurmount- 
able difficulties. In concerning itself 
mainly with the composition of the 
political conference, it should be 
guided by good faith and conciliation. 
Much depended, he said, on the Com- 
mittee’s capacity to reach dispassionate 
decisions and to establish favorable 
conditions for the conference. 


INVITATIONS REJECTED Consideration of 
the Korean problem without the par- 
ticipation of the Governments of the 
Chinese People’s Republic and of the 
Korean People’s Democratic Republic 
would be impossible and inadmissible, 
contended Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of 
the U.S.S.R., who therefore asked the 
Committee to invite them to take part 
in the debate. 

Both Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of 
the United States, and Sir Percy Spen- 
der, of Australia, opposed this pro- 
posal on the ground that, since the 
Committee had met to arrange the 
participation of one side in a political 
conference in which those two regimes 
would be represented, there was no 
reason why the other side should have 
a voice in such arrangements, a posi- 
tion which Mr. Vyshinsky regarded 
as incorrect and unjust. 

A similar proposal in regard to 
North Korea having been rejected by 
the Committee during the first part of 
the Assembly’s session, a motion to 
reconsider the invitation was rejected 
by a vote of 18-34, with 7 absten- 
tions. The proposal to invite the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic was rejected 
14-34, with 9 abstentions. 


BRAVERY OF TROOPS Opening the gen- 
eral debate, Mr. Lodge said it was the 
task of the United Nations now to 
make the armistice stick and to show 
statesmanship worthy of the bravery 
of the troops. 

Paying tribute to that bravery, as 
did many of the representatives, he 
stated that the tragedy of Korea had 
also been an American tragedy. The 
young men had been drafted, and the 
reserves ordered out. It had been a 
major effort involving nearly 150,000 
casualties, including 25,000 dead. 

The civilized world, remarked 
Maurice Schumann, of France, had 
long sought means for the peaceful 
settlement of conflicts, but, despite all 
efforts, collective security had not been 
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assured between the two world wars. 
Therefore this was the first success 
for international co-operation in an 
all-important field. Although there 
were some who questioned the value 
of a war which ended without victory, 
therein lay the greatest value of the 
experiment. The challenge flung by the 
aggressor had been accepted, but what 
was required by the duty of resisting 
aggression had not been exceeded. 
There was every chance of a lasting 
settlement because it would be freely 
and jointly concluded by both parties. 
DECISIVE MOMENT Declaring that the 
world had come to one of the decisive 
moments in the evolution of interna- 
tional affairs, Selwyn Lloyd, of the 
United Kingdom, recalled that the two 
world wars — in which the United 
Kingdom had suffered more 
3,000,000 casualties — had defeated 
attempts at world domination, but, so 
far as securing lasting peace was con- 





cerned, the problems after each had 
been as great as before. Now, after 
three years of fighting in a localized 
military conflict, which happily did 
not spread into a third world war, 
there was an opportunity to take the 
first steps toward a lasting peace. A 
satisfactory agreement on the Korean 
problem would help greatly in easing 
world tension. 

Now that an armistice had been 
achieved, it was the Assembly’s duty 
to make recommendations for the 
next steps. The Assembly should pro- 
duce an atmosphere conducive to 
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Africa, did not join the other fifteen in sponsoring the proposal. 


of international peace and security in the area. 


FIFTEEN-NATION RECOMMENDATIONS ‘ON CONFERENCE 


peace. It should discharge the techni- ; 

cal or practical function of giving ef- — 

fect to paragraph 60 of the armistice : t 

agreement. And it could make sug- - 

gestions or recommendations which {i 

would contribute to the success of the i ( 

than political conference. , 

Mr. Vyshinsky stated that the So- ] 

viet Union on several occasions had ( 

attempted to bring the war to an end 

SIX PROPOSALS ON KOTE 

F the six draft resolutions before the Assembly’s First Committee, one 
was sponsored by fifteen of the sixteen United Nations Members whose ; 
military forces had participated in the Korean action. They were Australia, | 
Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, the United | 
Kingdom, and the United States. The sixteenth Member, the Union of South ! 
i 

This draft resolution noted with approval the armistice agreement, the ) 
fact that the fighting had ceased, and that a major step had thus been taken 
toward the full restoration of international peace and security in the area. 

It reaffirmed that the objectives of the United Nations remain the } ‘ 
achievement by peaceful means of a unified, independent, and democratic ( 
Korea under a representative form of government, and the full restoration | 1 

4 
It welcomed the holding k | 


of the political conference recommended in the armistice agreement and 


made four recommendations regarding that conference: 


1. The side contributing armed forces under the Unified Command 
should have as participants those among the Member states contributing 
armed forces which desire to be represented, together with the Republic of 
Korea, and the participating governments should act independently at the 
conference with full freedom of action and should be bound only by 


decisions or agreements to which they adhere. 


participating countries on that side, should arrange with the other side for 
the political conference to be held as soon as possible, but not later than 


2. The United States Government, after consultation with the other 


October 28, 1953, at a place and on a date satisfactory to both sides. 


3. The Secretary-General of the United Nations should, if this is agree- 


able to both sides, provide the conference with services and facilities, 


4. The Member states participating should inform the United Nations 
when agreement is reached at the conference and keep the United Nations 
informed at other appropriate times. 

Finally, the joint draft resolution reaffirmed the General Assembly's 
intention to carry out its program for relief and rehabilitation in Korea and 


appealed to all Member governments to contribute to this task. 


FOR INVITING SOVIET UNION AND INDIA 4 draft resolution originally sponsored 


by Australia and New Zealand, which were later joined by Denmark and 
Norway as co-sponsors, recommended that the U.S.S.R. participate in the 


conference “provided the other side desires it.” 
Similarly, a draft resolution jointly sponsored by Australia, Canada, 
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and that the Korean People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic and the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic had played an impor- 
tant part in ending it by their efforts 
in settling the prisoner exchange. 
However, a delay had resulted when 
the Syngman Rhee clique did its best 
to thwart the signing of the armistice 
and flagrantly violated the agreement 
on the prisoner exchange by forcibly 
abducting more than 27,000 of the 
Korean-Chinese side. 


AGREEMENTS CITED ‘That clique, Mr. 
Vyshinsky said, had not given up its 
intention even now to do its utmost 
to prevent the peaceful settlement of 
the question and the unification of 
Korea on a democratic basis. More- 
over, it was an open secret that the 
clique had been supported by the re- 
actionary circles in the United States. 
In a statement on August 7, Secretary 
of State Dulles had made it clear that 
the State Department had reached an 


agreement with Syngman Rhee for 
joint and co-ordinated action, even to 
the point of withdrawing from the 
political conference at a moment to 
be agreed upon. Also, Mr. Dulles’s 
statement showed that the United 
States had agreed with Syngman Rhee 
not to undertake any unilateral action 
for the unfication of Korea by mil- 
itary means during the political con- 
ference. But what would happen after 
that? The statement clearly confirmed 
the intentions of the Syngman Rhee 
clique to conquer North Korea by 
force of arms. 

The so-called mutual defence treaty 
between the United States and South 
Korea, Mr. Vyshinsky continued, was 
another link in the chain of measures 
to ensure military bases for United 
States forces for possible future use 
in aggressive military actions in the 
Pacific area. That agreement, which 
granted the United States the right to 
maintain its armed forces on South 


FF 
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New Zealand, and the United Kingdom recommended that India participate. 

U.S.S.R. PROPOSAL ON CONFERENCE 4 draft resolution submitted by the U.S.S.R., 

“deeming:it necessary to ensure the most favorable conditions for the suc- 
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cessful work of the political conference,” 


recommended as participants the 


United States, the United Kingdom, France, the U.S.S.R., the Chinese 
People’s Republic, India, Poland, Sweden, Burma, the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Korea, and South Korea. A later revision added Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, Indonesia, Mexico, and Syria and omitted Sweden, which had ex- 


pressed a wish not to participate. 


As later revised, too, another provision was that “the decisions of the 
conference will be deemed to have been adopted if they have the unanimous 
consent of both parties which have signed the armistice agreement.” 


TRIBUTE TO FORCES 4 second draft resolution sponsored jointly by fifteen 
United Nations Members with forces in Korea paid tribute to the fighting 
forces. Noting with profound satisfaction that fighting had now ceased on 
the basis of an honorable armistice, it saluted “the heroic soldiers of the 
Republic of Korea and of all those countries which sent armed forces to her 
assistance” and paid tribute “to all those who died in resisting aggression and 
thus in upholding the cause of freedom and peace.” 

It then expressed satisfaction that the first efforts under the auspices of 
the United Nations to repel armed aggression by collective military measures 
had been successful and firm conviction that this proof of the effectiveness 
of collective security under the United Nations Charter will contribute to 
the maintenance of international peace and security. 

(The First Committee agreed that this draft resolution should be dealt 
with in a plenary meeting of the Assembly itself rather than in the Commit- 
tee. The Assembly adopted an amendment by Chile, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Honduras, and Mexico substituting “pursuant to the call” for “under the 


auspices” of the United Nations.) 


FOR INFORMING CHINESE, NORTH KOREANS Finally, a draft resolution sponsored 
jointly by Burma, India, Indonesia, and Liberia asked the Secretary-General 
to communicate the proposals on the Korean question recommended by the 
Assembly, together with the records of the relevant proceedings, to the 
Central Chinese People’s Government and to the Government of the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea and to report to the Assembly as ‘ap- 


propriate. 


U.S.S.R. AMENDMENTS The U.S.S.R. submitted amendments to the fifteen-nation 
draft resolution on the conference to substitute its own proposal for the first 
two recommendations contained in that draft resolution. It also proposed 
deleting from the four-power draft resolution on the Soviet Union’s participa- 
tion the phrase, ‘provided the other side desires it.” 
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Korean territory, had been signed im- 
mediately after the signature of the 
armistice agreement, under which one 
of the questions to be disposed of by 
the political conference was the with- 
drawal of foreign troops from Korean 
soil. 

In the “mutual assistance treaty”— 
known as the sixteen-power declara- 
tion — signed immediately after the 
armistice, the participants in the inter- 
vention in Korea had undertaken, in 
advance, to take part in a new war 
in the Far East if such a war were 
to be unleashed by amateur military 
adventurers. Mr. Vyshinsky quoted 
British newspapers as having described 
that agreement as a threat to start a 
third world war if a new local in- 
cident were to arise in Korea. 

The main problem now was to help 
the Korean people to restore their na- 
tional economy and to help heal their 
wounds. That was why the Soviet 
Union Government had decided im- 
mediately to appropriate 1,000,000,- 
000 rubles for the restoration of the 
Korean economy. 

The most important problem facing 
the Assembly was to spell out meas- 
ures that would help foster the suc- 
cess of the political conference. The 
policy of the Soviet Union in that 
connection was to follow unswervingly 
a policy of peace, based on the prin- 
ciple that the Koreans themselves 
should negotiate and settle their dif- 
ferences. And of course the manner 
and composition of the conference 
must receive particular attention. 


NO SECRET AGREEMENT Mr. Lodge in 
reply asserted that Mr. Dulles had 
concluded no secret agreement with 
the President of the Republic of Ko- 
rea. And there was no inconsistency 
between the withdrawal of all troops 
from Korea and the United States’ 
determination to protect the small Re- 
public of Korea from future aggres- 
sion. 

Contrary to Mr. Vyshinsky’s allega- 
tion, also contended Alexis Kyrou, of 
Greece, the declaration of the sixteen 
participating nations, in which they 
affirmed their determination to carry 
out the terms of the armistice fully 
and faithfully, in no way endangered 
peace in the Far East. A similar state- 
ment by the other side would be wel- 
come indeed. 


REALISTIC APPROACH Three factors to 
be kept in mind for a realistic ap- 
proach were emphasized by James 
Barrington, of Burma. First, the armi- 
stice was a negotiated armistice, and 
the peace would therefore have to be 
a negotiated peace. Second, there 
could be no unification of Korea by 
force of arms, only by agreement be- 
tween the major powers, and, although 
this was sad for the Koreans, they had 
to accept that situation; and _ third, 
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the differences between the principal 
major powers were so great that, left 
to themselves, they would not be able, 
in the forseeable future, to have a 
meeting of minds on Korea and there- 
fore would need the good offices of 
nations friendly to both sides. Unfor- 
tunately, statements by representatives 
of the Republic of Korea showed no 
appreciation of those factors. 

As of June 1953, disclosed Selim 
Sarper, of Turkey, 29,822 officers and 
men had seen service in the Turkish 
brigade in Korea, and 3,035 casual- 
ties had been suffered. The brigade 
had been maintained at a constant 
strength of about 5,000 troops. 


‘NEW THREATS’ Reiterating much of 
what Mr. Vyshinsky had said, Dr. 
Gertruda Sekaninova-Cakrtova, of 
Czechoslovakia, hailed the signature 
of the armistice as having demon- 
strated the validity of the U.S.S.R. 
position that there was no outstanding 
issue that could not be settled in a 
peaceful way on the basis of mutual 
agreement among the countries con- 
cerned, a position the truth of which, 
she said, was being realized by an 
ever greater number of governments 
throughout the world. 

The authors of the Seoul treaty, in 
a joint statement afterwards, she 
pointed out, had said that they would 
withdraw from the political conference 
after 90 days if they did not achieve 
their objectives. Thus, on the ninety- 
first day, new aggression might be 
started. The principal negotiator for 
the United States at the armistice talks 
had formally guaranteed on July 13 
that there would be no time limit to 


the armistice, but the Seoul treaty, 
published 25 days later, in fact at- 
tempted to limit its duration to 90 
days. 

Both that treaty and the sixteen- 
nation declaration contained new 
threats to world peace and security. 

Poland, stated Marian Naszkowsky, 
had conducted a consistent peace pol- 
icy and accordingly had agreed to 
participate in the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission as well as the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission, and would do its utmost to 
foster a rapid and effective implemen- 
tation of the armistice agreement. 
Poland had also announced its deter- 
mination to extend large-scale assist- 
ance in restoring Korea’s war-devas- 
tated economy. 

Mr. Naszkowsky declared that the 
threat of a resumption of hostilities in 
Korea was by no means entirely elimi- 
nated. The United States’ intervention 
in Korea was again being represented 
as collective security action on the 
part of the United Nations, but, in 
preparing for the political conference, 
the Assembly must reject attempts to 
continue that concept which was so 
harmful to the United Nations and 
the cause of international peace. 


MAIN ASPECTS OF DEBATE Apart from 
remarks of a general nature, the gen- 
eral debate covered in considerable 
detail various aspects of the forth- 
coming political conference, such as 
the scope of the conference—whether 





it should go beyond the question of 
Korea; the nature of the conference 
—round-table or cross-table; the par- 
ticipants—and here there was a great 





V. K. KRISHNA MENON, of India (right), chatting with Maurice Schumann (left) and Henri 


Hoppenot, both of France, before a 
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deal of discussion on whether India 
should be invited; the relative impor- 
tance of the role of the Republic of 
Korea; and other matters. 

The fifteen-nation draft resolution 
and the U.S.S.R. draft resolution, both 
of which dealt with participants and 
the nature of the conference, were 
discussed, of course, in connection 
with both those general aspects. The 
following report gives a cross-section 
of the main lines of the debate. 


SCOPE OF CONFERENCE On the scope of 
the conference, paragraph 60 of the 
armistice agreement should be fol- 
lowed, Mr. Lodge submitted, and the 
details should be worked out at the 
conference itself. The United States 
favored concentrating on Korea and 
believed that the objective should be 
a unified, independent, and democratic 
Korea. If the discussions so developed 
as to suggest that discussion of other 
Far Eastern or other subjects would 
be useful, the United States would be 
pleased but believed that such devel- 
opments would call for another con- 
ference with different participants. If 
they could deal with Korea, they 
would be doing well. If they suc- 
ceeded, the way would be open for 
further discussions, which those coun- 
tries concerned with the issues would 
be expected to attend. If, on the 
other hand, all the problems of the 
world or of the Far East came before 
the conference, it would probably lead 
to little. 

The conference itself should decide 
on its Own competence, observed Mr. 
Schumann, of France, but the Korean 
question should be considered first, 
for until that was settled, it would be 
useless to go further. 

That question, however, was not an 
isolated one. It was difficult to see how 
there could be a valid peace in the 
Far East when war continued else- 
where in Asia. France, for instance, 
was conducting an armed struggle in 
Indo-China, where rebellion prevented 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam from 
full enjoyment of the independence 
they had attained. For seven years 
France had aided those young states 
with the blood of its sons for the cause 
of the free world and the ideals of the 


United Nations, France therefore 
hoped that the negotiations which 


were about to begin on Korea would 
soon create an atmosphere conducive 
to the pacification of Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Lloyd—noting that some _ be- 
lieved that further discussion on other 
Far Eastern matters should be under- 
taken by the conference, while others 
were of the opinion that it would be 
preferable, at the appropriate time, to 
set up a new and separate conference 
—expressed the hope that no one 
would adopt a fixed position on that 
matter, since none could tell, at that 
stage, what developments there would 
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pe vt Wnat might become possible in 
the light of progress made at the con- 
ference. The United Kingdom believed 
that successful progress on Korean 
questions should lead to discussions 
or negotiations on wider issues affect- 
ing the Far East, including that of 
Indo-China. 

Pote Sarasin, of Thailand, remarked 
that, being situated in Asia, his coun- 
try would welcome discussions on 
Indo-China because of its concern for 
the stability of that whole neighboring 
area. The Korean peace was a tenuous 
one, however, and first things should 
be dealt with first, and the search for 
peace should be gradual. The achieve- 
ments of the conference could not be 
predicted, but, after there was a Ko- 
rean settlement, the United Nations 
could either present new problems to 
the conference or convene a new 
conference. 

The agenda, believed Mr. Barring- 
ton, of Burma, should be left to the 
conference itself, but he hoped that 
the possibility of going on from Korea 
to questions of a more general nature 
would not be completely shut out. It 
might be that no headway could be 
made on the Korean problem if it 
were considered in complete isolation. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, was 
opposed to the consideration of any 
Chinese question or. interest at the 
conference. 


NATURE OF CONFERENCE Paragraph 60 
of the armistice agreement was the 
only text in regard to the conference 
to which both sides had agreed, and 
it could not be ignored, observed Mr. 
Lodge. If there was a desire for agree- 
ment, a conference of both sides could 
do as well as any other arrangement. 
The fifteen-power draft resolution pro- 
vided that each government would be 
bound only by its own vote. That 
meant that if two nations agreed, 
their agreement would apply so far as 
they were concerned. That seemed to 
be a better way to get results than in 
a large conference where unanimity 
on all decisions would be required. 


Mr. Schumann, of France, believed 
that the terms of paragraph 60 should 
not be interpreted too literally. The 
conference should attain in the best 
possible conditions the re-establish- 
ment of peace in the Far East. All 
those who could usefully participate 
should be invited. In short, it was 
desirable that the conference should 
not consist of two opposing camps 
confronting one another. 


Mr. Lloyd hoped that agreement 
could be reached among the sixteen 
nations concerned so that the confer- 
ence would not become too large and 
cumbersome. However, the United 
Kingdom did not wish to perpetuate 
that concept of two sides — to have 
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IN THE FIRST COMMITTEE: (left to right) Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States; Selwyn 
Lloyd, of the United Kingdom; and Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., during the Korea debate. 


the conference a kind of political Pan 
Mun Jom. The draft resolution clearly 
ensured that it would become a true 
conference and not a negotiation be- 
tween two sides. Indeed, a conference 
of two sides would mean that only 
two voices would be heard, but, as a 
result of the recommendation con- 
tained in the joint draft resolution, 
the conference would become a true 
one in which many voices might be 
heard. 

While Mr. Vyshinsky agreed that 
Mr. Schumann and Mr. Lloyd had 
made a good point there, he pointed 
out that both France and the United 
Kingdom were among the co-sponsors 
of the joint draft resolution which was 
based on a completely opposite prin- 
ciple. The conference, he said, was 
likely to succeed only if it was based 
on the principle of the round table 
at which not only the representatives 
of both sides would participate, but 
also representatives of other countries 
which were truly interested in the 
peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question. The Soviet Union draft res- 
olution proposed that the conference 
adopt its decisions without having 
recourse to voting and that those 
decisions would be adopted if they 
obtained the consent of the parties 
signatory to the armistice agreement. 
That draft resolution was in line with 
the generally accepted international 
principle of the round-table confer- 
ence and was in conformity with the 
interests of all peace-loving peoples 
and of international security. 


TAKE ON OWN CHARACTER Norway, 
stated Hans Engen, was not too con- 
cerned with whether it should be a 
round-table or a cross-table confer- 


ence. The guiding consideration 


should be to lay a realistic founda- 
tion for its work. When the confer- 
ence started its work, no doubt it 
would take on its own character, un- 
der the provisions of the fifteen-nation 
draft resolution, and he did not think 
that that character should be given 
too much emphasis during the selec- 
tion of the participants. 

New Zealand, which, Leslie Knox 
Munro said, had contributed forces 
second only, in proportion to popula- 
tion, to those of the United States 
and of the Republic of Korea, en- 
dorsed the idea of the conference’s 
being in the nature of a round-table 
conference. 

Canada did not attach much im- 
portance to whether it was a round- 
table or cross-table conference, re- 
marked Paul Martin. The important 
thing was to get those who must be 
there around a table. 


The terms .of the joint draft resolu- 
tion sufficiently protected the rights 
and position of every participating 
government, since each was to be 
bound only by decisions or agreements 
to which it adhered, observed Mr. 
Martin. That clause was an unequi- 
vocal guarantee to any of the partici- 
pants that there was no question of 
their rights and interests being disre- 
garded, nor, for that matter, any 
question of the conference’s becom- 
ing involved in procedural difficulties 
Over voting — there would either be 
agreement or there would be no agree- 
ment at all. Thus, full protection was 
given not only to the Government of 
the Republic of Korea, but also to the 
other side. 

The Committee, commented Aly 
Kamel Fahmy, cf Egypt, was con- 
fronted with two concepts, a narrow 
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Points from the Statement by Dr. Yung Tat Pyun, 
Foreign Minister of the Republic of Korea 


R. LODGE has said in a newspaper 

statement that India could not par- 
ticipate in the political conference be- 
cause, belonging to neither belligerent 
side, it has no legal ground for such par- 
ticipation; and because, further, being 
Chairman of the so-called Neutral Na- 
tions Repatriation Commission, it could 
not concurrently have a seat in the politi- 
cal conference to which the findings of 
the Commission are to be referred. 

The Republic of Korea bases its oppo- 
sition to India’s participation on issues of 
deeper implication and of greater univer- 
sality. Everyone knows what India has 
done and what it has not done: what it 
has done is mainly to appease the 
communist aggressors; what it has not 
done is to contribute actively to the con- 
certed effort to stop that aggression. 

India sent not one soldier to defend 
freedom. It has now willingly dispatched 
thousands of troops to guard the commu- 
nist inquisition where tens of thousands 
of poor, defenceless anti-communist pris- 


oners will be indoctrinated or brain- 
washed into communism during long 
months. 


It is sometimes puzzling to know what 
has induced India to behave as it has 
done. Perhaps it is that while India has 
no fear from the non-aggressive Pacific 
free world, it entertains a mortal fear of 
the plundering communist empire, par- 
ticularly Red China, whom India, there- 
fore, must use every means to pacify— 
often at the expense of its neighbors— 
temporarily to stay the impending com- 
munist blow. If that is so, then it is clear- 
ly a matter of expediency. 


“NEXT TO IMPOSSIBLE” The Republic of 
Korea wants to take part in the political 
conference with sincere hope of reaching 
a fair and just solution for the Korean 
problem, which would be impossible if 
appeasement continued. Therefore, the 
Republic finds it next to impossible to 
collaborate with India on the same side. 
If India openly stood on the communist 
side, it would be different. The Republic 
of Korea would be sorry to lose India 
sc definitely, but it would prefer that to 
having a betraying and scheming India 
on its side. 

The Republic prefers an across-the- 
table conference to a round-table confer- 
ence. In dealing with communists, past 
experience shows that it is highly danger- 
ous to have more than two sides, includ- 
ing the communist side, for the interme- 
diate side or sides seldom fail to serve 
the communist ends. 


Charges that Dr. Syngman Rhee is ex- 
ercising a veto in the matter of participa- 
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tion are sheer vilification, but Korea, like 
others, has its own preferences. It stands 
firmly for the practicable and reasonable 
principle of limiting the membership to 
both the belligerent parties to the war in 
Korea. 


MILLIONS OF CASUALTIES Millions of cas- 
ualties, both military and civilian, have 
been suffered by the impoverished and 
underfed Koreans whose country today 
is one vast scene of cinders, leveled fac- 
tories, and gutted schools, almost all the 
means of sustenance wiped out. 

The coming political conference will 
finally decide “whether what remains of 
us, in us, and about us will go to the 
communist empire or remain in the free 
world.” It is natural to want friendly na- 
tions and friendly nations alone at one’s 
side — nations whose sons have also 
fought and fallen in the three long years 
of bloody struggle. 

As to which of the sixteen nations 
should participate in the conference, the 
Republic reserves its opinion. However, 
the chances for a successful conference 
will multiply if the number of its parti- 
cipants is limited to an essential mini- 
mum. 

The Republic is concerned over the 
need expressed by friendly delegations 
for taking a broad interpretation of par- 
agraph 60 of the armistice agreement. 
Such an interpretation would be capable 
of all kinds of twists which could even 
justify the penalization of a victim, when 
the punishment of his oppressor is called 
for. All the small nations like Korea had 
better make a common cause of stoutly 
resisting this dangerous trend. 

Since the Soviet Union has both mas- 
ter-minded and supported the Korean in- 
vasion, it is only proper that it should 
come in on the communist side of the 
conference, not otherwise. 

The initialed mutual defence treaty be- 
tween the Republic of Korea dnd the 
United States and the sixteen-nation joint 
declaration are merely defence arrange- 
ments designed to counter-balance the 
military pacts of long standing between 
the North Korean communist puppet re- 
gime and communist China and between 
the latter and the Soviet Union. The vi- 
olent concern over them on the part of 
the Soviet Union and its satellites shows 
that they have not given up intentions of 
aggression. They want to have the Re- 
public of Korea as a military vacuum so 
they can take it over effortlessly and 
without cost. The idea of neutralizing or 
demilitarizing Korea dovetails into that 
idea and should be carefully guarded 
against. 





and a broad interpretation of para- 
graph 60 of the armistice agreement, 
and his delegation was so confused by 
that ambiguous situation that it had 
seriously thought of abstaining on all 
the draft resolutions before the Com- 
mittee. 

The conference should not be a 
continuation of the Pan Mun Jom 
negotiations, asserted Mr. Naszkow- 
sky, of Poland, adding that the cor- 
rect approach was offered in the So- 
viet Union draft resolution — a 
genuine round-table conference rather 
than two opposing parties. 


THE PARTICIPANTS ‘The fifteen-nation 
joint draft resolution, noted Mr. 
Lodge, recommended that, in addition 
to the Republic of Korea, any nation 
which had contributed forces to the 
United Nations in Korea might at- 
tend the conference if it desired. It 
made no provision for participation 
by other United Nations Members 
which were not properly on either 
side. Several states had a general in- 
terest in the area, and all Members ot 
the United Nations had an interest in 
peace, but none of them had any 
greater interest in Korea than several 
others. If other nations were invited, 
the question would be where the pro- 
cess would end and how the confer- 
ence would get anywhere, 


The draft resolution did not deal, 
Mr. Lodge pointed out, with partici- 
pants on the other side, for paragraph 
60 of the armistice agreement itself 
contemplated certain parties. If the 
other side wished to have another 
country, such as the Soviet Union, 
participate on its side, the United 
States would have no objection. 


The Soviet Union certainly could 
not qualify as a neutral nation in the 
conflict, and there was no provision 
anyway for the inclusion of any 
neutral. The matter of who would 
participate on the other side was basi- 
cally one for the other side to de- 
termine. The United States was will- 
ing to have the Soviet Union partici- 
pate-if for no other reason than to 
bear its share of responsibility and ac- 
countability for peace. 


Mr. Lodge stated that it was Gen- 
eral Nam Il, of North Korea, who had 
insisted that the conference should 
consist of North Korea and the Chi- 
nese communist volunteers on the one 
hand and the Governments having 
armed forces under the United Na- 
tions Command in Korea on the other. 
If the Assembly were to invite the 
neighbors of Korea to participate in 
the conference just because they were 
neighbors, such an invitation should 
not perhaps overlook the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government as well as Japan. 
Apparently the U.S.S.R. defined the 
words “government concerned” as in- 
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cluding everybody. If Mr. Vyshinsky 
believed that the conference should 
be another political committee con- 
sisting of 60 nations, such as the As- 
sembly’s Political Committee, Mr. 
Lodge did not think it would con- 
stitute a proper forum in which the 
specific problem of Korea could be 
solved. 

In reply, Mr. Vyshinsky examined 
the interpretation by General Nam Il 
of the phrase, “countries concerned 
on both sides,” and declared that it 
was a far cry from the statement that 
had been ascribed to him. As General 
Nam Il saw it, the phrase referred to 
the governments of the countries con- 
cerned on the side of the Korean Peo- 
ple’s Army and the Chinese, and, of 
course, the governments on the side 
of the United Nations. It was also a 
far cry from what interested the 
Members of the Assembly when they 
talked about the membership of the 
conference. What was understood by 
the expression “countries concerned” 
was one thing, whereas who should 
represent those countries at the con- 
ference was another matter altogether. 


The contention that the conference 
should be composed only of repre- 
sentatives of both sides Mr. Vyshinsky 
regarded as erroneous because a 
proper functioning of the conference 
was of interest not only to the two 
sides but also to all peace-loving peo- 
ples and particularly to the peoples of 
the countries neighboring Korea. Mr. 
Lodge had stated that were the As- 
sembly to recommend the invitation 
of any country to participate in the 
conference, then there was no logical 
reason why any other country neigh- 
boring Korea and having direct in- 
terests in that area should not like- 
wise be invited to participate. That 
assertion was correct. Yet Mr. Lodge 
had subsequently denied to the As- 
sembly the power of recommending 
an invitation to countries other than 
those which participated in the fight- 
ing in Korea. 


NOT SEEKING SEATS In announcing sup- 
port for the fifteen-nation draft reso- 
lution, J. R. Jordaan, of the Union of 
South Africa, said that his country’s 
own security interests lay closer to 
home and it would abide by any 
agreements reached by those who had 
a direct and vital interest in Korea. 
Moreover, it felt that the conference 
would have a better chance of suc- 
cess if its membership was small. Ac- 
cordingly, although South Africa was 
entitled to participate as one of those 
which had contributed to the armed 
forces under the United Nations 
Command, it would not seek a seat 
at the conference. In voting for the 
joint draft resolution, South Africa 
did not undertake to contribute to 


(Continued on page 200) 
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Points from the Statement by VK. Krishna Menon, 
Representative of India 


NDIA pays tribute to the arduous la- 

bors of the United Nations negotia- 
tors who, for a long period, attempted 
to bring about the armistice and succeed- 
ed in doing so with the co-operation of 
the other side. 

The report of the United Nations Com- 
mand makes it clear that the political 
conference is for considering political is- 
sues, both those outside the purview of 
the military commands and other politi- 
cal considerations. 

India believes that the Chinese and 
North Korean Governments will meet 
the United Nations in a spirit of reason- 
ableness and accommodation, but an at- 
mosphere of calm approach should be 
created, not an attitude of delivering an 
ultimatum to the other side to meet at 
the conference. 

Happily, there is only one problem— 
the composition of the conference. If it 
is going to be a success, or if it accom- 
plishes anything, or, indeed, if it does 
anything at all, it is certain to be dynamic. 


TWO-SIDES THEORY On the one hand, 
there is the position taken by the United 
States, quite sincerely and honestly and 
according to its own lights, that the con- 
ference must be one in which two sides 
meet, not with any previous arrangement 
as to what is to be done or in the context 
of what has been called a round-table 
conference—more like meeting on a duel 
ground. 

Having shared the great brunt of all 
the hostilities on the United Nations side, 
the United States naturally wants the 
hostilities ended and the whole of this 
Korean business concluded; but the joint 
draft resolution does not pave the way 
toward that conclusion. It represents a 
very rigid point of view with regard to 
the two-sides theory, on the part of the 
United States, and a more elastic one, 
one moving away from it, with regard 
to the other states. 

Therefore it is fit and proper to con- 
sider these recommendations as basic sug- 
gestions from which a solution can be 
found. 

India’s view of the draft resolution 
submitted by the U.S.S.R. is that it basic- 
ally has the approach that is required to 
bring about a conference that will work, 
but India is not at present prepared to 
subscribe to the actual composition. 

However, this kind of conference is 
one in which the Chinese can be gotten 
to participate. There is no suggestion 
whatsoever that a conference, in its com- 
position or anything else, must be con- 
vened to suit the other side which has 
been at war with the United Nations, but 
nothing should be allowed to prevent this 
conference from coming into being. 

There is no issue between India and 
the United States. Their representatives 


are on good speaking terms. 

Neither the Government of India nor 
its authorized representatives have com- 
municated to anyone on what India will 
or will not do, with the exception of the 
statement by Prime Minister Nehru 
quoted in part to the Assembly. 

The question of India’s position does 
not arise at present. What is of concern 
is a General Assembly decision. Prime 
Minister Nehru has said that “the con- 
clusion of an armistice has been a great 
event, but the future is full of difficulty.” 

India is concerned at statements which 
have been made about unifying Korea 
by force, about walking out of confer- 
ences, about vetoes. To begin a confer- 
ence with threats is a bad method. 


INDIA’S POSITION Reference has been 
made to India as a candidate. India is 
not a candidate. India is a prospective 
invitee or a prospective draftee, but it is 
not a candidate. India has been asked 
whether it would stand down. But it has 
not stood up. India’s name was proposed 
and it is grateful for the confidence 
shown in it by the sister states of the 
Commonwealth. 

When the Assembly has passed its res- 
olution, and when India has had the re- 
actions of the other side, that will be the 
time for it to consider its own situation. 
As far as China is concerned, it has al- 
ready expressed the desire to see India 
at the conference. But India is not will- 
ing to take up sides in this matter—that 
is not its function. 

India’s attitude toward the conference 
is exactly the same as its attitude toward 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission. It did not seek to be placed on 
the Commission. It was reluctant to send 
its soldiers abroad. It thinks that in non- 
imperialist, peace-loving countries the 
place of the soldier is at home. 

But it undertook the responsibility not 
for the purpose of war but for the fulfil- 
ment of the tasks of peace. It did so at 
the request of the two sides, and the 
United States knows as well as India that 
on each occasion India has consulted 
each side on any problem so that it could 
approach the issue in the context of its 
own approach to all these problems. 

Therefore the position of India is that 
it will serve if it is useful, but the first 
step lies with the United Nations. 

In sending its troops to Korea, India 
has taken on onerous responsibilities. It 
has a vested interest, not in sitting on the 
conference necessarily, but in the confer- 
ence’s meeting in time, because. otherwise 
it will have the task of caring for residual 
prisoners. It is in India’s interest that the 
conference meet, and it will do nothing 
here or anywhere to make that task diffi- 
cult. 
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HERE now are more schools for 

the many millions who inhabit the 
world’s non-self-governing territories. 
There are more teachers. Other op- 
portunities for learning are increasing 
too. Education is making headway 
in these areas. Many difficulties, of 
course, still exist. But solutions for 
them are being worked on steadily. 


To examine these and other aspects 
of education was the main task of 
the 1953 session of the General As- 
sembly’s 16-member Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories. 


The session was opened on August 
18 at United Nations Headquarters 
with the reading of a welcoming mes- 
sage from  Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold. 


“Our time,” he said, “is one of two 
historic movements of “change and 
progress—one of them in the direc- 
tion of equality of political and eco- 
nomic rights among nations. This 
tendency is clearly reflected in the 
Charter. It has also been apparent in 
the development which has taken 
place under the Charter. The impor- 
tance of the declaration regarding 
non-self-governing territories is one 
of the expressions of this development. 
Events have served to stress its sig- 
nificance. Since the adoption of the 
Charter many countries have gained 
a full measure of self-government. 
Elsewhere there has been a substan- 
tial advance in the evolution of the 
free political institutions of the peoples. 


TASK OF COMMITTEE “The task of this 
Committee, primarily limited to the 
general study of information on eco- 
nomic, social and educational condi- 
tions, takes its proper place in the 
United Nations policy in respect of 
the development of the world com- 


munity. The Committee must some- 
times encounter problems of great 


delicacy and difficulty. I am happy to 
note that, in its discussions, it has 
been able to reach a wide measure of 
agreement.” 

Discussion on the main item before 
the Committee was preceded by state- 
ments from three members adminis- 
tering non-self-governing territories in 
which they gave their views on the 
scope of the Committee’s functions 
and its competence to examine vari- 
ous matters. 


REASON FOR BELGIUM’S ABSENCE One of 
these members, Belgium, addressed a 
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Scope of Committee’s Work 
on Dependent Areas Debated 


written statement, signed by Joseph 
Nisot, to the Chairman, which ex- 
plained why Belgium was not being 
represented at the session. 


Last year, the letter contended, the 
General Assembly had extended the 
Committee’s powers to a field in 
which Belgium had always disputed 
its competence: the Assembly had 
recommended that the Administering 
Members provide information on the 
extent to which the people of non- 
self-governing territories exercised the 
right of peoples and nations to self- 
determination. It had also decided 
to place this question on the agenda 
for the Committee’s 1953 session. 


There were fundamental differences, 
however, between the obligations of 
Administering Members set forth in 
Chapter XI of the United Nations 
Charter dealing with non-self-govern- 
ing territories and those provided for 
in Chapters XII and XIII setting up 
an International Trusteeship System. 


Belgium did not “intend to yield to 
the tendency of Members of the Unit- 
ed Nations which are more or less 
openly desirous of progressively as- 
similating the system of non-self-gov- 
erning territories to the International 
Trusteeship System. Nor has it any 
intention of permitting discriminatory 
attempts on Belgian sovereignty which 
are in no way authorized under the 
Charter. < 

“It is the less inclined to that be- 
cause most of the states which show 
these tendencies have themselves hith- 
erto abstained from providing the in- 
formation regarding the indigenous 
peoples under their administration re- 
quired by Article 73e [of the Char- 
ter}, and because, in the name of 
their own sovereignty, they oppose 
discussion of the problems affecting 
these peoples. The obligations set 
forth in Chapter XI of the Charter 
apply to all territories where peoples 
are not yet completely self-governing.” 

Moreover, Mr. Nisot pointed out, 
the restrictive interpretation given to 
this Chapter meant, in effect, depriv- 


ing a large part of these peoples of 
the international guarantees which 
they formerly enjoyed under the 


Covenant of the League of Nations. 


FRAGMENTARY DATA’ Examination of 
educational conditions lost the greater 
part of its meaning if based only on 
information received from the eight 
states fulfilling their obligations under 
Article 73e and on the fragmentary 
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reports of the specialized agencies.” 
Problems relating to backward groups 
of indigenous peoples were common 
to all the states in which they lived 
and imposed the same specific tasks 
on these states. * 


U. K., FRENCH ATTITUDES The United 
Kingdom, recalled W. A. C. Mathie- 
son, had also questioned the useful- 
ness of the Committee at the time of 
its establishment, in view of its nar- 
row terms of reference. Clarifying 
his Government’s attitude, he declared 
there was nothing in the present terms 
of reference to justify discussion of 
political conditions in non-self-govern- 
ing territories. Nor was the Com- 
mittee entitled to make recommenda- 
tions for a specific territory. If these 
conditions were disregarded, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom would reconsider the 
question of its participation in the 
Committee’s work. 


A similar point was made by Fran- 
cis Hure, who reiterated France’s 
reservations about the legality of the 
Committee. Information transmitted 
under Article 73e was communicated 
to the Secretary-General only for in- 
formation, The Charter nowhere pro- 
vided for the creation of a committee 
to consider this information. 


France had, however, agreed to as- 
sociate itself with the Committee's 
work as proof of its spirit of interna- 
tional co-operation, but only on the 
understanding that the Committee's 
recommendations were in no way 
binding on France, It would continue 
to participate. But if its terms of ref- 
erence were changed, it would have to 
reconsider its position. 


NON-ADMINISTERING MEMBERS’ VIEWS Sev- 
eral references to these statements 
were made in the ensuing discussions. 
Thus, Pakistan's V. A. Hamdani 
pointed out that the Committee could 
hardly take a step forward without the 
willing co-operation of the administer- 
ing powers. He called for “constructive 
and healthy criticism’ on the part of 
the non-administering powers and 
hoped that Belgium would reconsider 
its position and once more join in the 
Committee’s deliberations. 


Critical of some of the points made 
by the representatives of Belgium, 
France and the United Kingdom, Mrs. 
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Lakshmi N. Menon, of India, said 
that some Administering Members 
wanted to restrict the scope of the 
Committee’s work and to prohibit it 
from making political recommenda- 
tions. Political, economic, social and 
educational problems, however, were 
closely interrelated, and the Commit- 
tee was certainly entitled to emphasize 
certain conditions necessary for the 
progress of education. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK The Brazilian rep- 
resentative, Sergio Armando Frazao, 
stressed the constructive and practical 
value of the Committee’s work, Com- 
menting on the criticisms of that work, 
he pointed to the mistrustful and neg- 
ative attitude of those who used doc- 
trinaire arguments to set the concept 
of sovereignty above the new obliga- 
tions which the Charter imposed on 
colonial powers. In addition, some at- 
tacks on the Administering Powers 
had been made so systematically that 
they lost all their constructive force. 
But the useful results of previous dis- 
cussion did justify the Committee’s 
work, 

The General Assembly, observed 
Liu Yu-Wan (China), had intended 
the Committee, not to be split into 
opposing blocks, but to deal objec- 
tively with the matters before it, with 
the well-being of the inhabitants of 
the territories as the sole criterion by 
which the non-administering members 
would gauge the performance of the 
members who were Administering 
Powers. Although Chapter XI did not 
provide for United Nations supervi- 
sion of the administration of the terri- 
tories, the Charter had to be a living 
instrument if it were to last, Eventu- 
ally, Article 73 would become an in- 
strument for the interchange of ex- 
perience which might form the basis 
for the merging of the administering 
and administered. 


INFORMATION FROM NETHERLANDS Also 
early in the session, Miss L. Rusad, 
of Indonesia, protested against the 
Netherlands submitting information 
on Netherlands New Guinea. Indo- 
nesia called it Iria, and regarded it 
not as a non-self-governing territory 
but as part of Indonesia. A. I. Spits 
replied that the Netherlands had sub- 
mitted the information in accordance 
with its Charter obligations. Further, 
the Netherlands was responsible for 
Netherlands New Guinea by virtue of 
the right of sovereignty which it exer- 
cised under the charter of transfer of 
sovereignty over Indonesia, concluded 
on December 27, 1949. In any event, 
political issues of that nature were not 
within the Committee’s term of ref- 
erence. 

Further aspects of the Committee’s 


deliberations will be reported in a sub- 
sequent issue of the BULLETIN. 
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AUSTRALIAN LICENSES FOR THAI PILOTS 





THE FIRST AIR TRANSPORT LICENSES to be granted in Australia to pilots studying on fellowships 
from the International Civil Aviation Organization were recently presented by Australia’s Director- 
General of Civil Aviation E. C. Johnston (right) to Captain Suchiva Prasong (left) and Captain 
Twee Buddinhan, both of the Thai Airways Corporation. They are returning to set up a training 


system for airmen similar to that in Australia. 


Their training course took twelve months. 


Application By France Filed In International 


Court Institutes Proceedings Against Lebanon 


An application was filed on August 
15, in the Registry of the International 
Court of Justice by which the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic institutes 
proceedings before the Court against 
the Government of the Lebanese Re- 
public concerning the Société Electri- 
cité de Beyrouth. 

The French limited company is the 
holder of various concessions in Leb- 
anon for the production and distribu- 
tion of electricity. The Company’s elec- 
tricity concessions were put under pro- 
visional state control by decrees en- 
acted by the Lebanese Government on 
March 19 and April 4, 1953. These 
measures followed a series of difficul- 
ties which had arisen between the 
Company and the Lebanese Govern- 
ment since 1951. 


The Application relies on an Article 
of the Franco-Lebanese Agreement of 
January 24, 1948, which provides that 
“disputes which may arise from the 
application of the present Agreement 
or of its Annexes” shall, on the appli- 
cation of one of the parties, be sub- 
mitted to the International Court of 
Justice. Among these annexes appears 
a letter from the Lebanese Govern- 
ment which concerns concessions of 
French companies and companies with 


French capital in Lebanon and which 
defines conditions in which, following 
the termination of the French Man- 
date, the instruments and annexes gov- 
erning the concessions of those com- 
panies may be modified by common 
agreement between the Parties. 


Attempted negotiations having been 
unsuccessful, the Government of the 
French Republic has decided to exer- 
cise its right of protection on behalf of 
the Société Electricité de Beyrouth. 

It asks the Court to adjudge and 
declare that the alterations of the sit- 
uation of the Société Electricité de 
Beyrouth made unilaterally by the Leb- 
anese Government are contrary to the 
Franco-Lebanese Agreement of Janu- 
ary 2, 1948; that the Lebanese Govern- 
ment has failed to carry out the obliga- 
tion, resulting from this Agreement, to 
negotiate with the Company; that it is 
under an obligation to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Company in respect 
of any modifications of the Company’s 
situation and to make good the damage 
suffered as the result of the measures 
taken. 

The Application of the French Gov- 
ernment was immediately notified to 
the Lebanese Government. 
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PERSONAL CONTRIBUTIONS to aid Korean schools are made by this group after the opening of the exhibit and counter for the sale of UNESCO 
gift coupons. Left to right: Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold; General Assembly President Lester B. Pearson; Pierre Ordonneau, of France; 
Mrs. Chan Bacon, from Korea, wife of an UNKRA officer; Charles Lucet, of France; and Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United Kingdom. 


To Feed the Mind and Spirit 
of Korea’s School Children 


UNESCO's Educational Relief Program Provides Means 


for Individuals ‘To Show They Really Mean 


to Help Korean People’ 


MONG those who suffered most 

in the Korean war were the chil- 
dren and the schools on which their 
future largely depends. Eighty per cent 
of all school buildings were destroyed, 
along with libraries and laboratory 
equipment, and many of the finest 
Korean teachers were killed or cap- 
tured. 

“One of the first rehabilitation pro- 
jects should be the re-establishment of 
our educational system,” declared Co- 
lonel Ben C. Limb, permanent ob- 
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server of the Republic of Korea to 
the United Nations, at a ceremony at 
United Nations Headquarters on 
August 17. It was the opening of an 
exhibit and counter for the sale of 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization gift coupons 
to aid Korean schools. 

Presiding at the ceremony, which 
was attended by the heads of several 
delegations, Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold said it is urgent 
and vital that the children and the 


schools be remembered in the United 
Nations work for the future of the 
Korean people. 

“UNESCO,” he added, “is deeply 
aware of this particular responsibility 
as her part in the concerted efforts of 
all members of the United Nations 
family. She now appeals to the people 
for practical assistance to Korean 
schools through this UNESCO coupon 
project.” 

He felt confident that it would be 
remembered by all who come to the 
United Nations and that it would be 
supported generally by those “to whom 
the solidarity of mankind is more 
than a confession of the lips.” 

Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly, also 
welcomed the plan, for “we must do 
something to feed the mind and spirit 
as well as the body,” and “this is a 
chance for all of us, as individuals, to 
show that we really mean to help the 
Korean people.” 

Located in the public lobby of the 
General Assembly Building, the sales 
counter is staffed by members of the 
United Nations Women’s Guild— 
wives and near relatives of delegation 
and Secretariat members. The total 
proceeds of the contributions received 
—with 25 cents the minimum—are 
devoted to UNESCO’s educational relief 
program for Korea, 
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British Guiana Economy 


Subject of Bank Survey 


Most of Proposed Expenditures to Develop Natural 


Resources, Raise Individual Incomes, Can 


Be Financed Locally 


REPORT on the economic de- 
A velopment of British Guiana has 
been transmitted to the Governor, Sir 
Alfred Savage, by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment. The report contains the rec- 
ommendations of a general survey 
mission organized by the Bank which 
went to British Guiana, at the request 
of the Government, to advise on the 
formulation of a general development 
program. 

E. Harrison Clark, of the Bank’s 
Department of Operations for the 
Western Hemisphere, was chief of the 
eight-man mission which included two 
other members of the Bank’s staff; two 
specialists in agriculture and one in 
forestry nominated by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the Unit- 
ed Nations, which also shared their 
expenses; and two consultants re- 
cruited by the Bank, one a specialist 
on use of water resources, and the 
other an expert on transport and com- 
munications. The mission was in Brit- 
ish Guiana for about six weeks in 
February and March of this year. 


POPULATION A factor which largely 
influenced the mission’s recommenda- 
tions is the rapid growth of population. 
Since 1945, the annual rate of growth 
has increased from 1.5 per cent to 2.8 
per cent. To maintain or increase the 
present standard of living for this 
growing population, the mission rec- 
ommends a program aimed at increas- 
ing national income by 20 per cent, 
income per capita by 6 per cent over 
the next five years. To reach these 
goals will require continuance of a 
high level of private investment and 
a moderate increase in the rate of pub- 
lic investment. 

The recommended program calls 
for government investment expendi- 
tures of British West Indies $66 million 
(U.S. $38.5 million) over the five 
years 1954-58. The mission believes 
that most of the proposed investment 
program can be financed internally 


-from government funds and revenues 


or from domestic government loan is- 
sues. Of the total investment, approxi- 
mately 70 per cent is recommengled 
for agriculture, transportation and 
communications, and the remainder 
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for forestry, industrial credits, electric 
power, housing, surveys and various 
public works. In formulating its rec- 
ommendations, the mission took into 
consideration all current projects and 
activities of the government, including 
projects under preliminary study and 
those in an advanced stage of prep- 
aration. 

British Guiana, an area of about 
83,000 square miles, lies on the north- 
east coast of South America between 
Venezuela on the west and Surinam 
on the east. Most of the people live 
on a narrow coastal strip two to eight 
miles wide, where nearly all agri- 
cultural and industrial activity is con- 
centrated. Much of this land lies be- 
low the sea level at high tide and is 
protected by sea walls, dikes and 
drainage systems. A few miles inland 
are dense hardwood forests. These are 
largely uninhabited except for a few 
agricultural settlements along the river 
banks and scattered mining and timber 
operations. Large bauxite deposits 
which have enabled British Guiana to 
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become the world’s second largest pro- 
ducer of bauxite are also found in the 
interior. Along the Brazilian border 
there are large open savannahs suitable 
for beef cattle. Because of the inacces- 
sibility of the interior, however, and 
lack of knowledge of its full potentiali- 
ties, development, for the time being, 
must take place primarily in the coastal 
area. The mission believes, however, 
that the interior holds important pos- 
sibilities for development over the 
long term and that steps to explore 
these potentialities should be taken 
immediately. Particularly urgent, in 
the mission’s view, is a comprehensive 
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soil survey followed by appropriate 
crop experiments, 


AGRICULTURE Major public investments 
are recommended for agriculture, the 
chief economic activity of British 
Guiana. Together with the processing 
of agricultural products, it provides 38 
per cent of the national income and 
about. two-thirds of the exports, and 
it employs 40 per cent of the labor 
force. The two principal crops are 
sugar and rice. 

The program aims at increasing the 
domestic output of the leading food 
crops and at achieving a better dietary 
balance through larger production of 
meat and fish. It calls for exports of 
rice to increase from 28,000 tons to 
68,000 tons, and sugar exports to rise 
from 234,000 to about 260,000 tons. 

Incorporated into the mission’s in- 
vestment program for agriculture are 
three existing government projects for 
land reclamation which together will 
add about 67,000 acres (23 per cent) 
to the cultivated area in the coastal 
zone in the next five years. Further 
land reclamation schemes for the next 
15 to 20 years will require additional 
engineering study and planning. The 
mission made specific recommenda- 
tions for programs of land settlement 
and tenure, for agricultural credit, pro- 
cessing and marketing, and for re- 
search and extension services. 

Improvements in transport and 
communications are next in import- 
ance to agriculture in the further de- 
velopment of the economy. The most 
urgent need in this sector is for a 
greatly improved road system and the 
mission recommends the construction, 
largely on the existing road base, of 
modern trunk highways, with feeder 
roads on the coast and in the in- 
terior. The program also includes 
recommendations for the rehabilita- 
tion and modernization of the railway 
system, improvement of the inter- 
coastal ferry and shipping services, a 
modern telecommunications service, 
already planned by the government, 
and an expansion of international air 
and postal services. 


FORESTS The forests of British Guiana 
cover 83 per cent of the land area. 
They are one of the colony’s chief 
natural resources and, under proper 
management, can be made to yield 
marketable timber and wood products 
in perpetuity, The main objectives of 
the program recommended by the mis- 
sion are to increase the output of lum- 
ber and wood products to meet the 
growing needs of the colony for de- 
velopment purposes; to intensify lum- 
ber production for export, particularly 
in species not now well known in 
world trade; and to undertake a pro- 
gram for the long-range regeneration 
of exploited forestry areas. To accom- 
plish these objectives, the Government 
will need to make a forest inventory, 
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and to formulate a program to assist 
the timber industry to improve and 
modernize its operations at all stages 
from logging through marketing. 

About 80 per cent of the colony’s 
industrial output is based upon local 
raw materials. While there is little 
prospect for any spectacular growth 
of industry in the near future, the 
mission believes that there are oppor- 
tunities for expanding existing indus- 
tries and establishing new industries 
which can improve the balance of the 
economy. It proposes a system of in- 
dustrial credits to encourage this de- 
velopment. Among the proposals for 
industry are additional rice mills, a 
milk pasteurization plant, an ice fac- 
tory, a fish-meal factory, an abbattoir, 
stone quarries, tanneries, a brick fac- 
tory and wood processing industries. 

In the social sector, the most urgent 
need is for rural and urban housing 
and for additional primary schools. 

The mission has also included in its 
recommended program funds for con- 
tinued geologic, hydrographic, aerial 
and soil surveys as essential to the 
future development of the colony’s re- 
sources. 


COUNCIL To carry out the planning 
and execution of the program the mis- 
sion recommends the establishment of 
two new institutions, the first already 
under consideration by the Govern- 
ment: an Economic Council with a 
secretariat under the administration 
of the Development Secretary, and a 
Credit Corporation to administer all 
public loans to private enterprises in 
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agriculture, industry, forestry, fisher- 
ies, and housing construction. 

British Guiana is a developing 
economy. The degree of progress in 
many fields is already high, the mis- 
sion finds. Fiscal and public adminis- 
tration, and education and public 
health are sufficiently advanced to pro- 
vide a sound basis for the further pro- 
gress of the economy as a whole. The 
mission believes that “with energy and 
good will, the problems of the colony 
can be resolved and its continued 
progress assured. The recent constitu- 
tional changes place future economic 
policy in the hands of ministers re- 
sponsible to a House of Assembly 
elected by universal suffrage. The peo- 
ple of British Guiana will have sub- 
stantial freedom to determine the 
direction and pace of their economic 
progress, while maintaining the ad- 
vantages of their connection with the 
Commonwealth. The degree to which 
the economic problems outlined in 
this report can be met will be a crucial 
test for both the government and the 
people.” 

Members of the mission were: E. 
Harrison Clark, Chief of Mission; 
Kenneth A. Bohr, economist; Cyril H. 
Davies, assistant to the Chief of Mis- 
sion; W. F. Eijsvoogel, adviser on 
drainage and irrigation; Maurice Guil- 
laume, adviser on agricultural produc- 
tion; E. Roger Hondelink, adviser on 
transportation and communications; 
Johannes H. L. Joosten, agricultural 
economist; Eugene C. Reichard, ad- 
viser on forestry. Their report will be 
published later in the year by The 
Johns Hopkins Press of Baltimore. 
United States. 
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THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

\deternined to save suceecding generations from the scourge 
of War, Which twice tu cur lifetime has brougkt untol? sor- 
rov to mankind, and 


oto reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the 


dignity and tedue of the huuan person, in the equal rights 


of wen and vomen and of nations large and smell, aad 
to establish conditions under which justice and respect 


for the obligstions arising from treaties end other sources 
of international law can be maintained, and 


to promote social progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom, 


(and for these ends 
to practice tolerance and live togethcr in peace with 
one another as good neighbors, and 


to unite our strength to maintain international peace 
and security, and 


~~ by the, acceptance of principles and the institution of 
ar ; codineuns that Sena force shall not be used, save 


2 in the ‘common intercst, aad 


¢ 
lo intornational machinery for the 
frog Neen rr social sadvancenont of all poopley 


Nee nage 


"ay 
Be ips 


* 


ee i resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish these 
aims. 


Cry af a Accordingly, our soupens ese governments, through repre- 


os ~+pentatives assembled in City of San Prancisco, who have 
‘exhibited their full powers found to be tn good and due form, 
[havo agroed to the present Charter of the United Nations and 
‘do heroby ostablish an international organization to be known 
jas the United Nations. 


UNITED NATIONS ARCHIVES 


A GROWING 


DOCUMENTATION OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL STORY 
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NE reason why the United Na- 

tions is unique among interna- 
tional organizations is that from the 
beginning—the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization 
at San Francisco—important non-cur- 
rent records such as drafts, documents, 
working papers and administrative 
files have been kept, registered and 
stored by a single office staffed by 
professionals. Called originally the 
archives unit, the group worked con- 
tinuously through the United Nations 
Preparatory Commission, was _ estab- 
lished as a section at Lake Success 
and now occupies its present position 
on the 19th floor of the Secretariat 
Building at Headquarters. 

Archives, a word derived from the 
Greek meaning seat of government, 
and from the Latin archivum, a room 
or building in which are kept records 
and other important papers belonging 
to a family, state or community, has 
come to be applied to the documents 
themselves. 

The word archives is used today to 
describe all the records that are pro- 
duced or accumulated by an organiza- 
tion in the course of its business. This 
includes correspondence, memoranda, 
documents, working papers, drafts, 
and other administrative papers, as 
well as photographs, microfilm, and 
sound recording discs. More strictly 
speaking, the word is applied only to 
those records which are non-current 
or are relatively inactive. The value 
of archival materials lies principally 
in the information they contain rather 
than in any sentimental or monetary 
value, an emphasis which permits con- 
sidering such revered documents as 
the Proclamation of Religious Liberty 
by Rudolf II of Bohemia, the Magna 
Carta, and the Déclaration des droits 
de homme rather as museum pieces, 
since their texts are widely available 
in printed form. 

A typical example of an archival 
item is the draft preamble, prepared 
in French by René Cassin, of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, which is held in the United 
Nations Archives. The end product, 
the printed document of the Declara- 
tion as adopted by the United Nations, 
is an international news and library 
item. 

The relationship is similar to that 
of the artist’s sketches and his fin- 
ished painting. The sketches are his 
archives. 

Archives agencies are to be dis- 
tinguished from museums, which dis- 
play objects — paintings, stuffed ani- 
mals, bows and arrows—and another 
keepsake classification which might be 
called oddments, the collections which 
range from busts and trappings deco- 
rating the shrines of the famous dead 
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to the hodgepodge straining the closets 
of the eccentric rich. 

The work of the archives section 
of the United Nations is to preserve 
and make available the non-current 
records of the organization, to act as 
a custodial and reference service of 
papers and documents. Into them go 
all the preliminary work of a staff of 
some 4,000 persons engaged in meet- 
ing the requests for reports from the 
General Assembly, the three main 
Councils and numerous Commissions 
and sub-Commissions. Sound record- 
ings of all major United Nations meet- 
ings are a part of the archives. 

When a record becomes non-cur- 
rent, and what material the record 
contains, is determined by the office 
originating it. But on questionable 
matter the professionally trained ar- 
chivist must determine what to keep 
and what to destroy. 

The criterion is the administrative 
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Signatures are of Vittorio Emmanuele of Maly; 


Ratifications elaborately bound 
in multi-colored leather bindings 
are deposited with the Secre- 
tary-General of United Nations. 
Conventions remain in force. 


As President of the United States Harry S. Truman signed this convention 
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Wilhelm Il of Germany; Nicholas Il of Russia; Dom Carlos of Portugal; Alfonso of 
Spain; Franciscus Josephus of Austria-Hungary. 


Large book is ratification by George V of Great Britain. Seal is his father’s, 
Edward VII, because at time of signing the new seal had not been made up. 
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historical and legal value balanced 
against the cost of keeping the article. 
For some there are legal criteria, for 
others administrative directives. Most 
financial records must be kept at least 
six years, at the direction of the Board 
of External Auditors. Typists’ drafts 
of official symbol documents (all 
United Nations documents are given 
symbols and numbers for easy refer- 
ence) need be kept only one year. 
Acting as a depository for storage 
and handling of non-current records 
whose value is limited to a few years, 
the archives also is responsible for 
preservation and servicing of the per- 
manently valuable records of the 
United Nations. The techniques and 
basic principles are the same as those 





of any archival institution. The same 
attention must be devoted to rescuing 
good records and getting rid of bad 
ones, 

‘If at the United Nations there is 
less time for critical analysis of the 
historical value of individual papers, 
detailed descriptions of documents, 
and other rewarding tasks of the ar- 
chivist’s craft, it is because the youth 
of the United Nations, the volume of 
its records and the organizational ar- 
rangement of archives requires it to 
devote the major portion of its work 
to handling non-current records in 
bulk. The functional units of archives 
deal with reference and research; ac- 
cessioning, disposal, surveys and re- 
tirement scheduling; and microfilming 
and guide preparation. The staff, 
which numbers fifteen, handles the 
official languages of the United Na- 
tions (English, French, Spanish, Rus- 
sian and Chinese), some twenty others 
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Poison arrows, British Cameroons. 





Dagger, French Cameroons Fan, Western Samoa. 





Black plaster cast of female ancestor. 
From Ruanda Urundi area. Sepik Mask, used in dances. New Guinea 
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including the Scandinavian, Urdu and 
Yoruba and calls on language experts 
in the Secretariat for the rest. 

All files are jacketed in indexed 
green cardboard boxes racked on 
nine-foot high steel-shelved stacks. 
Protection against fire is provided by 
an automatically operated carbon di- 
oxide spray which smothers the fire 
without damaging the documents as 
a sprinkler system would. 

Archives gets 600 to 700 requests 
a month for inspection of its holdings, 
principally from members of the Sec- 
retariat looking for documentation of 
reports they are working on. Other 
requests come from delegations in- 
specting verbatim records or listening 
to sound recordings of meetings and 
from outside researchers like univer- 
sity professors and candidates for doc- 
torates. 

About a fifth of the files of the 
League of Nations have come to 
Headquarters for perusal of Secre- 
tariat members researching topics the 
League covered. All the remaining 
papers of the United Nations Relief 
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and Rehabilitation Administration ate 
in archives and are in constant use. 
Recoveries for lost cargoes and other 
claims connected with the vast ship- 
ments of relief supplies of that agency 
based on its records, have amounted 
to somewhat more than $1 million. 


While the files, the business records 
of the United Nations, are the core 
of the archives, the first United Na- 
tions flag flown in Korea is in archives 
as are the elaborate presentations in 
bound book form of various areas 
of the United States offering sites for 
location of the Permanent Headquar- 
ters. Material from various trust ter- 
ritories illustrative of the lives of the 
indigenous populations is held in 
archives because the United Nations 
has as yet no museum. Some treaties 
signed in the past are part of the 
archives of the United Nations but 
are held by the Legal Department. 
Since it is always possible that new 
states may sign or adhere to them, 
the treaties are considered to be cur- 
rent records. 


Also in archives is an example of 


the kind of material which fits into 
no classification and yet which de- 
mands to be listed among the most 
important of United Nations papers. 
It was found in the ballot box used 
by the Security Council the first time 
it was opened. The paper was placed 
there by the artisan who made the 


box. It reads: 
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International Criminal Jurisdiction 


Establishment by International Diplomatic Conference Deemed Best Method 


To give a solid foundation to an international court trying natural persons for crimes affecting the lives of na- 
tionals of other countries, jurisdiction should be conferred by the states, the second Special Committee to study 
this subject has recommended to the General Assembly. The jurisdiction should be no broader than the conferment. 


HE best method of establishing 

an International Criminal Court 
would be by means of a convention 
prepared by an international diplo- 
matic conference convened under the 
auspices of the United Nations, the 
1953 Committee on _ International 
Criminal Jurisdiction, which held its 
session at Headquarters on July 27 
through August 21, decided. The vote 
was 8 to 2, with 3 abstentions. 

The Committee decided to recom- 
mend to the General Assembly that 
the court should not come into exist- 
ence until jurisdiction had been con- 
ferred upon it by a certain number of 
states, the precise number to be de- 
cided later (the vote! 6 to 1, with 8 
abstentions), nor until a certain num- 
ber of states (again the precise num- 
ber to be determined later) have rati- 
fied the convention containing the 
statute of the court. (The vote: 5 to 
4, with 6 abstentions). 


DRAFT STATUTE Under the revised draft 
statute drawn up by the Committee, 
a permanent international criminal 
court would be established to try 
natural persons, whether constitution- 
ally responsible rulers, public officials 
or private individuals accused of 
crimes generally recognized under in- 
ternational law. The court would apply 
international law and, where appro- 
priate, national law. 

The court would consist of fifteen 
independent judges who may be of 
any nationality or stateless persons, 
no two of whom, however, may be 
nationals of the same state. Judges 
are to be elected by the states which 
have conferred jurisdiction on the 
court. An alternative text provides that 
the judges are to be elected by the 
Members of the United Nations and 
those non-Member states which have 
conferred jurisdiction on the court. 
The term of office of the judges is nine 
years and they are eligible for re- 
election. 

JURISDICTION The court would have 
only such jurisdiction as may be con- 


ferred upon it by states. A state may 
confer jurisdiction on the court by 
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convention, special agreement or un- 
ilateral declaration. No person, how- 
ever, may be tried before the court 
unless jurisdiction has been conferred 
on it by the state or states of which 
he is a national and by the state or 
states in which the crime is alleged 
to have been committed. States which 
confer jurisdiction upon the court 
would jointly bear the expenses neces- 
sary for its operation. A state may 
withdraw its conferment of juris- 
diction. 

Proceedings before the court may 
be instituted by a state which has con- 
ferred jurisdiction on the court over 
such offences as are involved in those 
proceedings; an alternative text pro- 
vides that, in the interest of the main- 
tenance of peace, a United Nations 
organ to be designated by the United 
Nations may stop the presentation or 
prosecution of a particular case before 
the court. Penalties imposed by the 
court shall be subject to limitations in 
the instrument conferring jurisdiction. 


INDICTMENT The complainant, always 
a State, initiates proceedings by pre- 
senting evidence of international crime 
to a Committing Chamber of five 
judges, appointed annually for one 
year by the court. A judge who has 
dealt with a case in the Chamber may 
not try it in the full court. The Cham- 
ber would give the accused reasonable 
opportunity to be heard and, if neces- 
sary, may order further inquiry or 
investigation, If the Chamber is satis- 
fied that the evidence is sufficient to 
support the complaint, the Chamber 
shall so certify to the court and to the 
complainant. A prosecuting attorney, 
appointed by the complainant state, 
would then file with the court an 
indictment based on the findings of 
the Committing Chamber and he 
would be responsible for conducting 
the prosecution. 

The indictment, a concise statement 
of facts, shall be served upon the 
accused and brought to the notice of 
the state or states of which he is a 
national, of the state where the crime 
is alleged to have been committed and, 


as far as possible, of the states of 
which the victims are nationals. 

Trial would be without a jury, ex- 
cept where otherwise provided in the 
instrument by which jurisdiction has 
been conferred upon the court. The 
accused would be presumed innocent, 
and would have all guarantees for a 
fair trial. He would have the right to 
be heard, but would not be compelled 
to speak; if the court considers it im- 
possible to insure a fair trial, it may 
suspend proceedings. If proceedings 
are not resumed within a time limit 
determined by the court, it would dis- 
miss the case and the accused would 
be automatically released. 

The court would sit in public and 
deliberate in private. It would pre- 
scribe its own rules of procedure. It 
would have the power to issue war- 
rants of arrest, to determine the pro- 
visional liberty of the accused. It 
would have all the necessary authority 
to the proper conduct of any trial. If 
the complainant state withdraws its 
prosecution, the court alone would 
decide whether the accused should be 
discharged. 


JUDGMENT Seven judges would consti- 
tute a court and decisions would be 
by a majority of those participating 
in the trial. The judgment should set 
forth the reasons behind its findings 
and contain the names of the judges 
who have taken part in the decision 
and any separate opinion of individual 
judges. 

The judgment of the court is final 
and without appeal. 

No person who has been tried and 
acquitted or convicted before the 
court, might be subsequently tried for 
the same offence in any court within 
the jurisdiction of any state which has 
conferred jurisdiction upon the court 
with respect to such offence. Sentence 
should be executed in accordance with 
relevant conventions; it might, how- 
ever, be subject to revision if a fact 
is subsequently discovered which is 
of a decisive factor and which was 
unknown to the court and to the 
accused. The draft statute, however, 
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makes provision for granting clem- 
ency, which includes pardon and re- 
duction of sentence, and parole to 
convicted persons. This power is to be 
exercised by a Board of Clemency and 
Parole which would be independent 
of the court. This Board, consisting of 
five persons, would be elected by the 
states which have conferred jurisdic- 
tion on the court. An alternative text 
stipulates that the Board should be 
elected by Members of the United 
Nations and those non-Member states 
which have conferred jurisdiction up- 
on the court. 


The question of an _ international 
penal tribunal has been discussed in 
the United Nations since 1948. At the 
request of the General Assembly, the 
International Law Commission ex- 
amined the question and in July, 1950 
reported that it was both possible and 
desirable to establish such a court. A 
Special Committee established by the 
Assembly which instructed it to pre- 
pare proposals for such a court, met 
in Geneva from August 1 to August 
31, 1951. This committee drew up 
a draft statute for an International 
Criminal Court. 


Discussion of the statute as drafted 
by the 1951 committee in the seventh 
session of the General Assembly 
raised several questions: the implica- 
tions of setting up such a court, the 
methods by which it might be set up 
and its relationship to the United Na- 
tions and its organs. To discuss these 
questions, and re-examine the draft 
statute in the light of Assembly dis- 
cussions and the comments of Mem- 
ber states, the Assembly established 
the seventeen-member committee 
which has now concluded its delibera- 
tions. All states designated except 
Pakistan were represented in the Com- 
mittee. In the Committee it was un- 
derstood that no member by partici- 
pating in the discussion or its voting 
would commit his government to any 
decision which the Committee might 
take. 


POINTS OF VIEW The three schools of 
thought on the question of the court’s 
establishment were reviewed by Hua- 
Chang Wang, of China: establishment 
of the court would be an infringe- 
ment of the sovereignty of Member 
states; its establishment was prema- 
ture at the moment; a court is desir- 
able. To avoid disagreement on im- 
mediate issues, the 1951 Committee 
appeared to have taken the position 
that the court be established as a 
mere empty shell. If the majority 
favored establishment of the court, 
Mr. Wang believed its statute should 
provide not only for a framework, 
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but should include substantive provi- 
sions to insure its effective operation. 


The idea of common action to curb 
a common evil was gaining recogni- 
tion, B. V. A. R6ling, of the Nether- 
lands, said. The tendency to judge an 
international activity by common 
standards of morality would be 
strengthened by the existence of an in- 
ternational criminal court, The ulti- 
mate function of moral and legal rules, 
however, was to establish and pro- 
mote peace and too rigid an applica- 
tion of the law might interfere with 
that function and do more harm than 
good, Maintenance of peace should, 
therefore, be the paramount consid- 
eration, even if it meant that inter- 
national crimes in some specific cases 
would not be prosecuted. 


INADVISABLE But to Allan H. Loomes, 
of Australia, establishment of an in- 
ternational criminal jurisdiction was 
inadvisable in existing circumstances; 
it would not enjoy the general support 
of the international community. The 
acid test of its practicability was the 
extent to which states were prepared 
to recognize its jurisdiction. 


The primary consideration for Alek- 
sander Bozovic, of Yugoslavia, con- 
cerning establishment of a court was 
whether it could function effectively. 
Moreover, there was the question of 
what states would accept the court’s 
jurisdiction, if acceptance involved a 
limitation or even waiver of their 
sovereign rights. He had _ serious 
doubts on that score, particularly in 
the present international situation. 


Marcel M. Merle, of France, said 
that establishment involved accept- 
ance of a form of international crim- 
inal law and its application by a per- 
manent body. It would be inadvisable 
to bring the court into too close a rela- 
tionship with the United Nations, as 
such an arrangement would entail 
more serious results and might widen 
existing gaps among Member states. 
The traditional principle of the vol- 
untary accession of states should be 
respected. The best method of pro- 
moting development of international 
criminal jurisdiction would, therefore, 
be to provide for the court’s establish- 
ment by voluntary accession. 


RESOLUTION AND CONVENTIONS A pro- 
posal that the court should be estab- 
lished by a resolution of the General 
Assembly, with the draft statute an- 
nexed, stipulating that the court would 
come into being after a specified num- 
ber of states had agreed by subsequent 
conventions to submit to its jurisdic- 
tion in respect to certain crimes, was 





made by John Maktos, of the United 
States. That method, he said, would 
meet the views of Mr. Merle, who 
favored the court’s establishment by 
the gradual voluntary accession of 
states; of Mr. Loomes who quite 
rightly regarded active acceptance of 
the court by a sufficient number of 
states as the “acid test”; and of Mr. 
Bozovic, who wondered which states, 
if any, would submit themselves to 
the court’s jurisdiction. Definition of 
crimes, a lengthy process, should not 
be included in the draft statute. States 
wishing to submit to the court’s juris- 
diction in respect of a particular crime 
should meet to define that crime and 
enter into a convention to that effect. 
Judges should be elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


Establishing a court by convention, 
Mr. Maktos asserted, involved the 
danger that few states might ratify. 
The objection to establishing it by 
General Assembly resolution was that 
if no state submitted its nationals to 
its jurisdiction, the existence of the 
court would be in vain. His proposal 
was for a combination of resolution 
and convention and obviated these 
disadvantages. 


Consideration should be given to 
every prospect of maintaining peace 
and of arriving at an equitable settle- 
ment of international disputes, in the 
opinion of J. Y. Dautricourt, of Bel- 
gium. The mere existence of a perma- 
nent international criminal jurisdic- 
tion, however limited in scope, could 
be a factor in the maintenance of 
peace by providing for a means of 
prosecuting and punishing interna- 
tional crimes without resort to war. 
The court should be established under 
United Nations auspices but should 
not be organically linked to an essen- 
tially political body. So far as possible 
it should be autonomous. 


Mauro Méndez, of the Philippines, 
saw a pressing need for an interna- 
tional criminal jurisdiction, a court so 
organized as to operate effectively in 
peace as in war, It had been asserted 
that the Charter conferred no penal 
authority upon the United Nations: 
yet, the Charter had created the In- 
ternational Court of Justice, The com- 
petence of the court might be extended 
to cover international criminal cases. 
The Statute, which did not debar the 
court from hearing criminal proceed- 
ings against states, could be amended 
to allow individuals as parties in cases 
before the court. Establishment of a 
court by a resolution of the General 
Assembly, if adopted by a large ma- 
jority, would have a powerful effect 
and carry great authority. 
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CHAMBER Favoring the establishment 
of a criminal chamber of the Interna- 
tional Court of Jutice was Ernesto de 
la Ossa, of Panama. The Court en- 
joys universal prestige, its decisions 
are delivered in a spirit free from po- 
litical prejudice. Before an interna- 
tional criminal court was established, 
its competence and the crimes with 
which it would deal should be defined, 
allowance being made at the same 
time for the possibility of further 
crimes being added to those over 
which it had jurisdiction. 

Establishment by a resolution of 
the Assembly would strengthen the 
prestige of the United Nations, Yehia 
Sami, of Egypt, believed, but the 
court would be exposed to political 
influences. A draft statute for ratifica- 
tion by governments in the form of a 
convention also had certain draw- 
backs since the convention would not 
be applied unless it were ratified by a 
large number of countries. 


Mr. R6ling preferred establishment 
of the court as a subsidiary organ of 
the United Nations by an Assembly 
resolution. There was no reason why 
the Assembly should not establish an 
international jurisdiction if it con- 
sidered it to be in the interests of 
peace. No obligations would be placed 
on Member states. The machinery of 
the court would be created but would 
not come into operation until the nec- 
essary jurisdiction had been conferred 
by the states. 


CHARTER But Mr. Merle felt that a 
resolution of the General Assembly 
establishing the court would be a vio- 
lation of the Charter. It was one thing 
to say that the purpose of the Assem- 
bly was to maintain peace, quite an- 
other to claim that it had authority 
to establish a judicial organ to further 
maintenance of peace. An amendment 
of the Charter, which seemed the log- 
ical method, he felt would be an un- 
likely event in present conditions, and 
therefore the only practical method 
was by convention among states pre- 
pared to surrender a portion of their 
sovereignty. Action by the Assembly 
would be both unnecessary and unwise. 


Francis A. Vallat, of the United 
Kingdom, thought that while amend- 
ment of the Charter would probably 
be the best method to give an inter- 
national court the necessary stature, 
power and authority, it was generally 
recognized that amendment was out 
of the question. A General Assembly 
resolution would be the least satisfac- 
tory method. 


Victor Pérez Perozo, of Venezuela, 
contended that no satisfactory answer 
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had been given to the argument that 
a General Assembly resolution estab- 
lishing the court would not be man- 
datory; nor to the objection that the 
Assembly would find it difficult to es- 
tablish the court as one of its sub- 
sidiary organs and to delegate to it 
judicial powers which the parent body 
itself did not possess. 

Criticizing the United States pro- 
posal, Jacob Robinson, of Israel, ob- 
served that if the resolution method 
were adopted, the resolution itself 
would merely be the first step. All 
subsequent steps—those measures im- 
posing obligations on Member and 
non-Member states—would be taken 
by means of conventions. It would 
thus be for the Assembly to provide 
the framework and the conventions 
the substance of the court. It was 
doubtful whether non-Member states 
would accede to an agreement in the 
framing of which they had no say. 
Objections raised to the establishment 
of the court had been both objective 
and subjective, yet the whole problem 
could be reduced to one simple ques- 
tion: were governments prepared to 
overcome all difficulties in order to es- 
tablish an international criminal court? 
The way to find out the answer was 
to provide for the establishment of the 
court by means of a binding interna- 
tional convention, not through a Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution. 


But Mr. Maktos asserted that estab- 
lishment by Assembly resolution im- 
plied a debate in which it was pos- 
sible that all Member states would 
take part. Establishment by interna- 
tional convention independent of the 
United Nations would reduce interest 
in the court to the few states prepared 
to accede to the convention. 


LEAVE TO ASSEMBLY The view of Fer- 
nando Garcia Olano, of Argentina, 
was that the committee was not com- 
petent to decide on any method of es- 
tablishing an international criminal 
court but that it should limit itself to 
studying the implications and conse- 
quences of its establishment and the 
various possible methods of establish- 
ing it, leaving the Assembly to take 
the final decision. 


As for the relationship between the 
court and the United Nations, Mr. 
Pérez Perozo said that the nature of 
the relationship was one which the 
Assembly itself was free to determine 
in advance. In its resolution, the Gen- 
eral Assembly should merely state 
that, having approved a draft con- 
vention on the establishment of an in- 
ternational criminal jurisdiction and 
the relevant statute, it was submitting 


the texts in question to states for ap- 
proval and convening an international 
diplomatic conference for the purpose. 
If the United States proposal was ac- 
cepted as made, the mistaken impres- 
sion would be created that the Gen- 
eral Assembly itself had established 
the court. Opponents of establishment 
would certainly seize this opportunity 
to call the court unconstitutional. The 
United States proposal provided that 
the court would not come into being 
until a certain number of states had 
conferred jurisdiction upon it. The 
remaining question was whether it 
would be preferable for the Assembly 
to open directly for signature the texts 
of a convention and statute which it 
had adopted or whether it should con- 
vene an international conference with 
a view to their preparation. He advo- 
cated the latter. 


CONVENTION In the end, the majority 
agreed that the best method for estab- 
lishment of the court was by multi- 
lateral convention, a method which 
had been urged by the Geneva Com- 
mittee on International Criminal Jur- 
isdiction. The drafting of the multi- 
lateral convention would be done by 
an international diplomatic conference 
of states to be convened under the 
auspices of the United Nations. 


In view of the lack of agreement in 
the committee on the relationship that 
the court should have with the United 
Nations, several articles of the draft 
statute of the court (see below) were 
put in alternative form so as to pro- 
vide either for a court with close ties 
to the United Nations, or one having 
a high degree of autonomy. 


The Committee emphasized that it 
did not wish to give its decisions any 
appearance of finality and stated that 
final decision as to the establishment 
of the court rested with the General 
Assembly. 

Members of the Committee were: 
Argentina, Fernando Garcia Olano, 
Rat A. Laurel; Australia, Allan H. 
Loomes; Belgium, J. Y. Dautricourt; 
China, Hua-Cheng Wang; Denmark, 
Birger Dons-Moeller; Egypt, Yehia 
Sami; France, Marcel Merle; Israel, 
Jacob Robinson, David I. Marmor; 
Netherlands, B. V. A. RGling, Rap- 
porteur; Panama, Ernesto de-la Ossa; 
Peru, Manuel Félix Matrtua; Philip- 
pines, Mauro Méndez; United King- 
dom, Francis A. Vallat; United States, 
George Maurice Morris, Chairman, 
John Maktos; Venezuela, Victor M. 
Pérez Perozo, Vice-Chairman; Yugo- 
slavia, Djuro Nincic, Alexander Bozo- 
vic. 
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REVISED DRAFT STATUTE FOR AN INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT 


Adopted by the 1953 Committee on International Criminal Jurisdiction 


Chapter | 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
Article 1 
PURPOSE OF THE COURT 
There is established an International 
Criminal Court to try natural persons ac- 
cused of crimes generally recognized un- 
der international law. 
Article 2* 
LAW TO BE 
APPLIED BY THE COURT 
The Court shall apply international 
law, including international criminal law, 
and where appropriate, national law. 
Article 3* 
PERMANENT NATURE OF THE 
COURT 
The Court shall be a permanent body. 
Sessions shall be called only when mat- 
ters before it require consideration. 


Chapter Il 
ORGANIZATION OF THE COURT 


Article 4* 
QUALIFICATIONS OF JUDGES 


The Court shall be composed of a 
body of independent judges, elected re- 
gardless of their nationality from among 
persons of high moral character, who 
possess the qualifications required in their 
respective countries for appointment to 
the highest judicial offices, or are juris- 
consults of recognized competence in in- 
ternational law, especially in international 
criminal law. 


Article 5 
NUMBER OF JUDGES 
The Court shall consist of fifteen 
judges. 


Article 6* 
NATIONALITY OF JUDGES 


1. Judges may be elected from candi- 
dates of any nationality or without na- 
tionality. 

2. No two judges may be nationals of 
the same State. A person who, for the 
purpose of membership in the Court, 
could be regarded as a national of more 
than one State shall be deemed to be a 
national of the State in which he ordin- 
arily exercises civil and political rights. 

Article 7 

NOMINATION OF CANDIDATES 

1. Alternative A—Judges shall be 
elected from a list of candidates nomi- 
nated by the States which have conferred 
jurisdiction upon the Court. 

1. Alternative B—Judges shall be 
elected from a list of candidates nom- 
inated by the Members of the United 
Nations and by those non-member States 
which have conferred jurisdiction upon 
the Court. 

2. Each State may submit the names 


“. 


of not more than four candidates. 


Article 8 
INVITATION TO NOMINATE 
1. The date of each election shall be 
fixed by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 
2. Alternative A — At 


least three 
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months before this date, he shall address 
a written request to the States which have 
conferred jurisdiction upon the Court, 
inviting them to undertake, within a time 
specified, the nomination of qualified per- 
sons in a position to accept the duties 
of a judge. 

2. Alternative B — At least three 
months before this date, he shall address 
a written request to the States referred 
to in Article 7 [alternative B], inviting 
them to undertake, within a time speci- 
fied, the nomination of qualified persons 
in a position to accept the duties of a 
judge. 

Article 9 
LIST OF CANDIDATES 
Alternative A 

The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall prepare a list, in alpha- 
betical order, of all candidates. He shall 
submit the list to the States which have 
conferred jurisdiction upon the Court. 
Alternative B 

The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall prepare a list, in alphabeti- 
cal order, of all candidates. He shall sub- 
mit the list to the States referred to in 
Article 7 [alternative B}. 


Article 10* 


REPRESENTATIVE CHARACTER 
OF THE COURT 


The electors shall bear in mind that 
the judges, as a body, should, as far as 
possible, represent the main forms of 
civilization and the principal legal sys- 
tems of the world. 


Article 11 
ELECTION OF JUDGES 


1. Alternative A—The judges shall be 
elected at meetings of representatives of 
the States which have conferred jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court by an absolute ma- 
jority of those present and voting. The 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 
shall, after due notice to each of such 
States, convene these meetings. 

1. Alternative B—The judges shall be 
elected, at meetings of the States referred 
to in Article 7 [alternative B], by an abso- 
lute majority of those present and voting. 
The Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions shall, after due notice to each of 
such States, convene these meetings. 

2. In the event of more than one na- 
tional of the same State obtaining a suffi- 
cient number of votes for election, the 
one who obtains the greatest number of 
votes shall be considered as elected and 
if the votes are equally divided the elder 
or eldest candidate shall be considered 
as elected. 

Article 12 
TERMS OF OFFICE 

1. The judges shall be elected for nine 
years and may be re-elected; provided, 
however, that of the judges elected at the 


Note: An Article marked with an asterisk 
(*) has the same text as in the Draft Statute, 
for an International Criminal Court, prepared 
by the Committee on International Criminal 
Jurisdiction which met in 1951 at Geneva. The 
first Draft Statute may be found in Annex I 
in the Report of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Criminal Jurisdiction, Official Records 
of the General Assembly, Seventh Session, 
Supplement No. 11 (A/2136). 


first election, the terms of five judges 
shall expire at the end of three years and 
the terms of five more judges shall expire 
at the end of six years. 

2. The judges whose terms are to ex- 
pire at the end of the initial periods of 
three and six years shall be chosen by lot 
drawn by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations immediately after the first 
election has been completed. 

3. Each judge whose term of office has 
expired shall continue to discharge his 
duties until his place has been filled, 
Though replaced, he shall finish any case 
which he may have begun. 

4. In the case of the resignation of a 
judge, the resignation shall be addressed 
to the President of the Court, who shall 
transmit the resignation to the Secretary- 
General. This transmission shall make the 
place vacant. 

Article 13* 
SOLEMN DECLARATION 

Each judge shall, before taking up his 
duties, make a solemn declaration in 
open court that he will perform his func- 
tions impartially and conscientiously. 


Article 14* 
PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES 


Each judge, when engaged on the busi- 
ness of the Court, shall enjoy diplomatic 
privileges and immunities. 

Article 15* 
OCCUPATIONS OF JUDGES 

1. No judge shall engage in any occu- 
pation which interferes with his judicial 
function during sessions of the Court. Nor 
shall he engage in any occupation which 
is incompatible with his functions as a 
judge. 

2. Any doubt on this point shall be 
settled by the decision of the Court. 


Article 16* 
DISABILITY OF JUDGES 

1. No judge may participate in pro- 
ceedings relating to any case in which he 
has previously taken part in any capacity 
whatsoever. 

2. Any doubt on this point shall be 
settled by the decision of the Court. 


Article 17* 
DISQUALIFICATION OF JUDGES 


1. If, for some special reason, a judge 
considers that he should not participate 
in a particular proceeding, he shall so 
inform the President. 

2. Any party to a proceeding may 
submit that a judge should not partici- 
pate in that proceeding. Such submission 
shall be addressed to the President. 

3. If the President, upon receipt of 
such submission or of his own motion. 
considers that a judge should not partici- 
pate in a particular proceeding, the Presi- 
dent shall so advise the judge. 

4. If the President and the judge dis- 
agree on the issue, the Court shall de- 
cide. 

Article 18 


DISMISSAL OF JUDGES 


1. No judge shall be dismissed un- 
less, in the unanimous opinion of the 
other judges, he has ceased to fulfil the 
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conditions required for his continuance in 
office. 

2. Formal notification of such unani- 
mous opinion shall be made to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations by 
the Registrar. 

3. This notification shall make the 
place vacant, and thereupon the dismissed 
judge shall immediately cease to perform 
all functions as a member of the Court. 


Article 19* 
VACANCIES 


1. Vacancies shall be filled by the 
same method as that prescribed for the 
first election, except that the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations shall, 
within one month of the occurrence of 
a vacancy, issue the invitations provided 
for in Article 8. 

2. A judge elected to replace a judge 
whose term of office has not expired shall 
hold office for the remainder of his pre- 
decessor’s term. 

Article 20* 
OFFICERS 

1. The Court shall elect its President 
and Vice-President for three years; each 
may be re-elected. 

2. The Court shall appoint its Regis- 
trar and shall provide for the appoint- 
ment of such other officers as may be 
necessary. 

: Article 21* 
SEAT OF THE COURT 


The permanent seat of the Court shall 
be established at.................... are ass 
The Court may, however, sit and exercise 
its functions elsewhere whenever the 
Court considers it desirable. 


Article 22* 
EMOLUMENTS 
Each participating judge shall be paid 
travel expenses, and a daily allowance 
when the Court is in session. Each judge 
shall be paid an annual remuneration. 


Article 23 
FINANCES 

The States which have conferred juris- 
diction upon the Court shall create and 
maintain a fund to be collected and ad- 
ministered in accordance with regulations 
adopted by the parties. From this fund 
shall be paid the costs of maintaining 
and operating the Court and the Board 
of Clemency and Parole, and the ex- 
penses for the defence as provided in Ar- 
ticle 38, paragraph 2, sub-paragraph (c), 
and as approved by the Court. 

Article 24* 
RULES OF COURT 

1. The Court shall adopt rules for 
carrying out its functions. In particular, 
it shall prescribe rules of procedure and 
such general principles governing the 
admission of evidence as the Court may 
deem necessary. 

2. These rules and any amendments 
thereto shall be published without delay 
and shall not be altered so as to affect 
pending proceedings. 


Chapter Ill 
COMPETENCE OF THE COURT 
Article 25 


JURISDICTION AS TO PERSONS 


The Court shall be competent to judge 
natural persons, whether they are consti- 
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tutionally responsible rulers, public offi- 
cials or private individuals. 


Article 26 
ATTRIBUTION OF JURISDICTION 


1. Jurisdiction of the Court is not to 
be presumed. 

2. A State may confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court by convention, by special 
agreement or by unilateral declaration. 

3. Conferment of jurisdiction signifies 
the right to seize the Court, and the duty 
to accept its jurisdiction subject to such 
provisions as the State or States have 
specified. 

4. Unless otherwise provided for in 
the instrurient conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court, the laws of a State 
determining national criminal jurisdiction 
shall not be affected by that conferment. 


Article 27 
RECOGNITION OF JURISDICTION 


No person shall be tried before the 
Court unless jurisdiction has been con- 
ferred upon the Court by the State or 
States of which he is a national and by 
the State or States in which the crime 
is alleged to have been committed. 


Article 28 
WITHDRAWAL OF JURISDICTION 


A State may withdraw its conferment 
of jurisdiction. Such withdrawal shall take 
effect one year after the delivery of no- 
tice to that effect to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. 


Article 29 
ACCESS TO THE COURT 


Alternative A 

Proceedings before the Court may be 
instituted by a State which has conferred 
jurisdiction upon the Court over such 
offences as are involved in those pro- 
ceedings. 

Alternative B 

1. Proceedings before the Court may 
be instituted by a State which has con- 
ferred jurisdiction upon the Court over 
such offences as are involved in those 
proceedings. 

2. In the interest of the maintenance 
of peace, a United Nations organ to be 
designated by the United Nations may 
stop the presentation or prosecution of a 
particular case before the Court. 


Article 30 
CHALLENGE OF JURISDICTION 


1. The jurisdiction of the Court may 
be challenged by the parties to any pro- 
ceedings or by any State referred to in 
Article 27. 

2. Such challenge made at the begin- 
ning of trial shall be decided by the Court 
at once. 

3. Such challenge made after the be- 
ginning of trial shall be decided by the 
Court at such time as the Court thinks 
fit. 


Article 31 
ASSISTANCE OF STATES 


1. The Court, including the Commit- 
ting Chamber, may request national 
authorities to assist it in the performance 
of its duties. 

2. A State shall be obliged to render 
such assistance only in conformity with 
any convention or other instrument in 


which the State has accepted such obli- 
gation. 


Article 32* 
PENALTIES 


The Court shall impose upon an ac- 
cused, upon conviction, such penalty as 
the Court may determine, subject to any 
limitations prescribed in the instrument 
conferring jurisdiction upon the Court. 


Chapter IV 


COMMITTING CHAMBER AND 
PROSECUTING ATTORNEY 


Article 33 
COMMITTING CHAMBER 


1. The Committing Chamber shall be 
composed of five judges appointed an- 
nually for one year at a sitting of the 
whole Court by a majority of the mem- 
bers present. Retiring members of the 
Chamber shall not be eligible for imme- 
diate re-appointment. No judge who has 
participated in committing a case may 
adjudicate on the substance thereof. 

2. The function of the Chamber shall 
be to examine the evidence offered by 
the complainant to support the com- 
plaint. 

3. The complainant shall designate an 
agent or agents who shall present the 
evidence before the Chamber. 

4. If the Chamber is satisfied that the 
evidence is sufficient to support the com- 
plaint, the Chamber shall so certify to 
the Court and to the complainant. 

5. Before issuing any such certificate, 
the Chamber shall give the accused rea- 
sonable opportunity to be heard. If neces- 
sary and, in particular, to ensure that the 
accused shall have a fair trial, the Cham- 
ber may order further inquiry or the in- 
vestigation of specific matters. 

6. The Court shall determine the rules 
- procedure of the Committing Cham- 

er. 


Article 34 
PROSECUTING ATTORNEY 


1. A jurisconsult appointed by the 
complainant or complainants shall as- 
sume the functions of Prosecuting Attor- 
ney. 

2. The Prosecuting Attorney shall file 
with the Court an indictment of the ac- 
cused based on the findings certified 
by the Committing Chamber and shall 
be responsible for conducting the prosecu- 
tion before the Court. 


Chapter V 
PROCEDURE 


Article 35* 
INDICTMENT 


1. The indictment shall contain a con- 
cise statement of the facts which consti- 
tute each alleged offence and a specific 
reference to the law under which the 
accused is charged. 

2. The Court may authorize amend- 
ment of the indictment. 


Article 36 
NOTICE OF THE INDICTMENT 


1. The Court shall bring the indict- 
ment to the notice of the accused, of the 
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State or States of which the accused is 
alleged to be a national, of the State 
in which the crime is alleged to have 
been committed and, as far as possible, 
of the States of which the victims are 
nationals. 

2. The Court shall not proceed with 
the trial unless satisfied that the accused 
has had the indictment and any amend- 
ment thereof served upon him and has 
sufficient time to prepare his defence. 


Article 37 
JURY 


Trials shall be without jury, except 
where otherwise provided in the instru- 
ment by which jurisdiction has been con- 
ferred upon the Court. 


Article 38 
RIGHTS OF THE ACCUSED 


1. The accused shall be presumed in- 
nocent until proved guilty. 

2. The accused shall have a fair trial 
and, in particular: 

(a) The right to be present at all 
stages of the proceedings; 

(b) The right to conduct his own 
defence or to be defended by coun- 
sel of his own choice, and to have 
his counsel present at all stages of 
the proceedings; 

(c) The right to have reasonable 
expenses of his defence charged to 
the fund referred to in Article 23 
in so far as the Court is satisfied 
that the accused is unable to engage 
the services of counsel; 

(d) The right to have the proceed- 
ings of the Court, including docu- 
mentary evidence, translated into 
his own language; 

(e) The right to interrogate, in per- 
son or by his council, any witness 
and to inspect any document or 
other evidence introduced during 
the trial; 

(f) The right to adduce oral and 
other evidence in his defence; 

(g) The right to the assistance of 
the Court in obtaining access to 
material which the Court is satis- 
fied may be relevant to the issues 
before the Court. 

3. The accused shall have the right 
to be heard by the Court but shall not 
be compelled to speak. His refusal to 
speak shall not be relevant to the deter- 
mination of his guilt. Should he elect 
to speak, he shall be liable to question- 
ing by the Court and by counsel. He 
shall not be compelled to take an oath. 

4. If the Court considers it impossible 
to ensure a fair trial, the Court may, by 
a decision supported by reasons, suspend 
the proceedings and, if they are not re- 
sumed within a time limit determined by 
the Court, dismiss the case. If the case be 
dismissed, the accused shall be automatic- 
ally released. 


Article 39* 
PUBLICITY OF HEARINGS 


1. The Court shall sit in public unless 
there are exceptional circumstances in 
which the Court finds that public sittings 
might prejudice the interests of justice. 

2. The deliberations of the Court 
shall take place in private and shall not 
be disclosed. 
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Article 40* 
WARRANTS OF ARRESTS 


The Court shall have power to issue 
warrants of arrest related to crimes over 
which the Court has jurisdiction. 


Article 41* 


PROVISIONAL LIBERTY OF 
ACCUSED 


The Court shall decide whether the 
accused shall remain in custody during 
the trial or be provisionally set at liberty, 
and the conditions under which such pro- 
visional liberty shall be granted. 


Article 42 
AUTHORITY OF THE COURT 


The Court shall have the authority 
necessary to the proper conduct of the 
trial, including the authority to require 
the attendance of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of documents and other eviden- 
tiary material, to rule out irrelevant issues, 
evidence and statements, and to maintain 
order at the trial. 


Article 43 
WITHDRAWAL OF PROSECUTION 


If the complainant State withdraws the 
complaint, the Court alone shall decide 
whether the accused shall be discharged; 
if the complaint is not substantiated, the 
Court shall acquit the accused. 


Article 44 
QUORUM 


The participation of seven judges shall 
suffice to constitute the Court. 


Article 45 
REQUIRED MAJORITY 


1. All questions shall be decided by a 
majority of votes of the judges partici- 
pating in the trial. 

2. With the exception of a decision to 
impose the death penalty or life imprison- 
ment, in the event of an equality of 
votes, the presiding judge shall have a 
casting vote. 


Article 46° 
CONTENTS AND SIGNATURE OF 
JUDGMENT 


1. The judgment shall state, in relation 
to each accused, the reasons upon which 
it is based. 

2. The judgment shall contain the 
names of the judges who have taken part 
in the decision. It shall be signed by the 
President and the Registrar. 


Article 47° 
SEPARATE OPINIONS 
If the judgment of the Court does not 
represent the unanimous opinion of the 


judges, any judge shall be entitled to 
deliver a separate opinion. 


Article 48* 
DELIVERY OF JUDGMENT 


The judgment shall be read in open 
Court. 





Draft. 
Draft. 
Draft. 
Draft. 


1 Article 45 in the 
2 Article 47 in the 
8 Article 48 in the 
* Article 49 in the 





Article 49' 
NO APPEAL 


The judgment shall be final and with- 
out appeal. 
Article 50° 
DOUBLE JEOPARDY 
No person who has been tried and ac- 
quitted or convicted before the Court 
shall be subsequently tried for the same 
offence in any court within the jurisdiction 
of any State which has conferred juris- 
diction upon the Court with respect to 
such offence. 
Article 51 
EXECUTION OF SENTENCES 


Sentences shall be executed in accord- 
ance with conventions relating to the 
matter. 

Article 52° 


REVISION OF JUDGMENT 


1. An accused who has been found 
guilty may apply to the Court for re- 
vision of the judgment. 

2. An application for revision shall 
not be entertained unless the Court is 
satisfied: 

(a) That a fact was discovered of 
such a nature as to be a decisive 
factor; and 

(b) That that fact was, when the 
judgment was given, unknown to 
the Court and the applicant. 

3. Revision proceedings shall be 
opened by a judgment of the Court ex- 
pressly recording the existence of the new 
fact and recognizing that it has such a 
character as to lay the case open to re- 
vision. 


Chapter VI 
CLEMENCY AND PAROLE 


Article 53 
BOARD OF CLEMENCY AND 
PAROLE 


1. Alternative A—The States which 
have conferred jurisdiction upgn_ the 
Court shall, at the meetings and in the 
manner provided in Article 11, elect a 
Board of Clemency and Parole consisting 
of five persons. 

1. Alternative B—The States referred 
to in Article 7 [alternative B] shall desig- 
nate a Board of Clemency and Parole. 

2. Subject to the provisions of the in- 
struments by which States have conferred 
jurisdiction upon the Court, the Board 
shall have the powers of clemency and 
parole. 

3. Before deciding on a petition for 
clemency or parole, the Board shall re- 
quest the advice of the Court. 

4. The Board shall adopt it own rules 
of procedure. 


Chapter VII 
FINAL PROVISIONS 


Article 54 
SPECIAL TRIBUNALS 


Nothing in the present Statute shall be 
taken to prejudice the right of two or 
more States which have conferred juris- 
diction upon the Court jointly to set up 
special tribunals to try the perpetrators 
of crimes over which each of such States 
has jurisdiction according to the general 
rules of international law. 

2 Article 50 in the 1951 Draft. 


2 Article 51 in the 1951 Draft. 
8 Article 53 in the 1951 Draft. 
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Co-ordinating United Nations, 


Specialized Agencies Activity 


~~ responsibility for co-ordinating 
the work of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies lies with 
the Economic and Social Council 
which, during the first part of its six- 
teenth session, considered reports from 
the Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination (composed of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and the 
executive heads of the specialized 
agencies) and the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions. The main areas of co- 
ordination discussed were in the goals 
set for the expanded program of tech- 
nical assistance, the concerted program 
of practical action in the social field, 
and problems of increasing production 
and preductivity. 

As regards administrative and finan- 
cial problems, the acc had reported 
on the opinion which it had given on 
external. audit procedures at the re- 
quest of the General Assembly, as well 
as on a number of problems such as 
the co-ordination of services at various 
centres, a four-year pattern of confer- 
ences, and telecommunication facili- 
ties. 

Observations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Questions included: the suggestion 
that the budgets of certain specialized 
agencies need not show continuous ex- 
pansion in light of the availability of 
technical assistance funds for supple- 
mentary programs; the need for a bet- 
ter control of technical assistance ex- 
penditures by legislative bodies play- 
ing a more active part in the formula- 
tion of programs and the approval 
of projects; excessive documentation 
should be the object of a comprehen- 
Sive and stringent review. The Com- 
mittee pointed to the danger of dupli- 
cation and overlapping arising out of 
the growth of activities of non-United 
Nations organizations, from the point 
of view of the budgetary consequences 
of such organizations developing out- 
side the United Nations framework 
with a potentially serious wastage of 
international funds. 

PROGRESS A number of delegates 
pointed to the satisfactory progress 
which had been made in co-ordinat- 
ing the activities of the specialized 
agencies. In particular, satisfaction 
was expressed by Patrick Shaw, of 
Australia, on the emphasis which had 
been placed on productivity pro- 
grams, by Gérard Amanrich, of 
France, on the concerted program of 
practical action in the social field, and 
by Cecilio J. Morales, of Argentina, 
On the achievements of the expanded 
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program of technical assistance. The 
latter also expressed the hope that 
the acc might deal in future reports 
with (a) industrial development, and 
(b) fluctuations in trade and in food 
prices. 

On administrative and other matters 
Mr. Shaw saw a need for co-ordination 
with such inter-governmental organiza- 
tions outside the United Nations 
framework as the South Pacific Com- 
mission, as well as on the need for co- 
operation with the national committees 
of the specialized agencies. Mr. Aman- 
rich proposed fewer meetings of 
specialized agencies, suggesting they be 
put on a biennial instead of an annual 
basis, reducing travel by officials and 
resulting in fewer documents of better 
quality. Robert Fenaux, of Belgium, 
warned against the continuous expan- 
sion of the budgets of certain special- 
ized agencies. Otis E. Mulliken, of the 
United States, felt that while the sec- 
tions of the acc reports on adminis- 
trative and financial co-ordination con- 
tinued to be satisfactory, the section 
On program matters left much to be 
desired; there was a tendency to edi- 
torialize on the nature of problems 
with which the Council was already 
familiar, with much restatement of ac- 
tion already taken, and he looked in 
future for more concise but compre- 
hensive reports on the progress of in- 
ter-agency co-operation, with sugges- 
tions on particular proposals which 
merited the Council’s attention. 


SATISFACTION The Council’s resolution 
took note, with satisfaction, of the re- 
ports of the acc and the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions, expressing satis- 
faction with the progress made in the 
present year towards more effective co- 
ordination of the work of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, 
and urging continued efforts in this 
direction. 


PRIORITIES In reviewing the 1954 pro- 
grams of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies the Council paid 
particular attention.to the question of 
priorities, The various commissions of 
the Council, the specialized agencies, 
operating agencies such as United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, and emergency agencies 
such as United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency, had reviewed 
their 1954 programs in the light of the 
list of program priorities drawn up by 
the Council a year ago, and had re- 
ported on such in their respective re- 
ports to the Council. 


Several delegates felt that the re- 
gional economic commissions had been 
comparatively successful in drawing 
up their 1954 programs in the manner 
desired by the Council and in particu- 
lar had listed in a special category as 
required those projects which might 
be deferred or eliminated. Some of the 
functional commissions, however, had 
not, in their opinion, complied with the 
Council’s resolutions as satisfactorily 
as one might have wished. Similarly, 
the response of the specialized agen- 
cies had been uneven, the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, however, having 
shown particular success in relating its 
program to the list of priorities laid 
down by the Council. 

It was generally agreed that the list 
of priority programs established by the 
Council in 1952, being of a long-term 
character, should not be altered this 
year or until the Council had had 
more experience as to how they were 
working out in practice. The Council 
adopted a resolution in which it noted 
the progress made by the commissions 
and agencies in reviewing their pro- 
grams for 1954 and requested the 
commissions, the operating agencies of 
the United Nations, and the special- 
ized agencies to review their programs 
for 1955 in the light of the resolutions 
on priorities previously passed, and to 
include in a special section of their 
next reports to the Council a descrip- 
tion of the progress made in so con- 
centrating their efforts. 


REPORTS OF SPECIALIZED AGENCIES The 
Council also discussed especially the 
form of annual reports of the special- 
ized agencies, some members suggest- 
ing that the agencies need not report 
every year; others suggesting that the 
reports be shorter and less compre- 
hensive; yet others pointing to the de- 
sirability of more uniformity. The 
United States delegation proposed as a 
basis of discussion a resolution aiming 
at simplifying the contents. After 
amendments by the United Kingdom, 
China and the U.S.S.R. had been ac- 
cepted, this resolution was adopted. 

The resolution, noting that it was 
an appropriate time for a review of the 
existing reporting arrangements in the 
light of experience, requested the 
specialized agencies, in addition to the 
background information contained in 
their reports to their own governing 
bodies, to give particular attention in 
their next reports to the Council to 
a list of six points, dealing with major 
developments in their programs during 
the past year, and major developments 
in their relations with the United Na- 
tions, including the question of the fre- 
quency, length, content and method of 
presentation of their reports, in the 
light of this resolution and of the 
Council’s discussions, and to submit 
its observations to the Council at its 
seventeenth session. 
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KOREA (Continued from page 181) 


Korean reconstruction but reserved its 
position. 

Luxembourg, one of the sponsors 
of the fifteen-nation draft resolution, 
said Hughes Le Gallais, also had no 
desire to be represented at the con- 
ference. 

Dr. Tsiang endorsed the fifteen- 
nation proposal on participation be- 
cause the criterion applied in selecting 
the participants was a fair one, and the 
right of China to be represented, he 
said, was not less than that of any 
other country. Although China had 
not sent armed forces to Korea, it 
was not because it wished to shirk its 
responsibilities for the implementation 
of collective security. Besides, it had 
sent substantial quantities of food and 
medical supplies. 

The conference, observed Leo 
Mates, of Yugoslavia, should not be- 
come a forum in which the two sides 
continued the war against each other, 
but should be an instrument for co- 
operation. Only then could it be ex- 
pected to pass from the preliminary 
phase of stabilizing the armistice to 
that of creating a favorable atmo- 
sphere for the restoration of peace in 
Korea and the Far East, The Yugo- 
slav delegation would be guided by 
such considerations in determining its 
attitude on the composition of the 
conference. 

Mexico did not propose the in- 
clusion of any country but saw no 
justification in closing the door to any 
country, belligerent or not, whose col- 
laboration had been offered. Rafael 
de la Colina said that his delegation 
was also concerned that it was now 
proposed to remove the Korean ques- 
tion from the sphere of United Na- 
tions deliberations and responsibilities 
at precisely the moment when the As- 
sembly, the principal organ of the 
United Nations, should devote maxi- 
mum attention to the problem. This 
would result from assigning exclusive- 
ly to the group of states which had 
had armed forces in Korea the power 
to take decisions which would be vital 
for the maintenance of peace and 
security. 

Paragraph 60, declared Abba Eban, 
of Israel, could not be interpreted as 
ruling out any Member of the United 
Nations. The criterion for the selec- 
tion should be whether the participa- 
tion of a state would be useful, 
whether its inclusion would contribute 
to success, and whether it would give 
greater validity to any agreements 
reached. 

Thailand, said Mr. Sarasin, did not 
believe that the peace and security of 
an entire region of the world should 
‘be affected by the question of partici- 
pation in the conference. The great 
objective was to consolidate the peace 
in Korea and extend it more widely. 
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Egypt could not see the real justi- 
fication of debarring any Asian Mem- 
ber from participating on the United 
Nations side, whether that state had 
taken part in the Korean conflict or 
not, nor did his delegation share the 
opinion that peace-making should be 
the privilege of the big powers. 


INDIA AND U.S.S.R. While paragraph 60 
spoke of both sides being represented, 
noted Sir Percy Spender, of Australia, 
it did not exclude a round-table dis- 
cussion which involved a concept that 
each nation spoke for itself and was 
bound only by its own decisions. It 
should not preclude from also taking 
part other nations which might rec- 
ommend themselves to the United 
Nations as appropriate participating 
Members. 

The United Nations could not 
determine unilaterally which those 
other nations should be, nor could the 
communists unilaterally say that na- 
tions other than those referred to in 
paragraph 60 would participate. How- 
ever, if the Assembly desired, as pro- 
posed in draft resolutions which Aus- 
tralia had co-sponsored, that the So- 
viet Union and India, or any other 
nation, should participate, it had the 
power to make such a recommenda- 
tion, Once carried, it might be con- 
curred in by the Chinese communists 
and the North Korean Government as 
well as the Governments of the United 
Nations Members directly concerned. 
Thus, it would superimpose an agree- 
ment between the parties over that of 
paragraph 60. 

The United Nations had no right to 
force the Soviet Union to participate 
either against its will or against the 
will of the two communist Goverm 
ments concerned. If they were both 
willing that the Soviet Union should 
participate, then there was no practi- 
cal difficulty in its doing so. Australia 
felt that the Soviet Union should par- 
ticipate if the conference were to 
prove successful. Any peace in Korea 
would be of a merely transitory char- 
acter unless the Soviet Union not only 
participated in the settlement, but also 
undertook obligations, together with 
other countries, in its preservation. 

India, too, should participate, Aus- 
tralia contended. Not only had India 
made an honorable and great con- 
tribution to bringing about the cease- 
fire and the armistice, but it was also 
a great Asian nation whose participa- 
tion would considerably strengthen 
the reality of any agreement which 
the negotiations might produce. 


India, stated Mr. Lloyd, could make 
an important contribution to the suc- 
cess of the conference because it was 
a major Asian power, had already 
contributed significantly toward the 
solution of the Korean problem, and 
had provided the Chairman of the 





Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission. 

The United Kingdom welcomed the 
proposal to recommend the participa- 
tion of the Soviet Union and was glad 
to know that the United States would 
support it. The Soviet Union, of 
course, could not come to the confer- 
ence without the agreement of the 
other side, but certainly it should par- 
ticipate as a great Far Eastern power 
having a land frontier with Korea and 
to ensure the success of the confer- 
ence. 

Mr. Martin, of Canada, recalled that 
India’s position, as stated by Prime 
Minister Nehru, was that it would be 


willing to serve if the major parties: 


concerned desired its assistance and 
if it was clear that it could perform 
some useful function in the interests 
of peace. Canada hoped that the par- 
ticipation of any state whose presence 
was essential for the holding of an 
effective conference would not be 
blocked. 

Cuba felt that, since the Soviet 
Union had been on the other side and 
was not a neutral, it had the right and 
the duty to attend the conference. In- 
deed, the U.S.S.R. would have to give 
its approval to the North Korean and 
Chinese communist Governments in 
regard to the peace terms. Therefore, 
Cuba considered it inconsistent to vote 
on the question of U.S.S.R. partici- 
pation. Furthermore, said Dr. Emilio 
Nufiez-Portuondo, there could be no 
conference without the Republic of 
Korea, which, among others, opposed 
the participation of India, but it would 
be possible to get along without In- 
dia. His delegation therefore could 
not face the responsibility of contrib- 
uting to the failure of the conference 
and would vote against the participa- 
tion of India. He supported the fifteen- 
power draft resolution. 

While it would be obviously un- 
realistic, Dr. Tsiang said, to plan a 
political conference without the par- 
ticipation of the U.S.S.R., the invita- 
tion should come, not from the United 
Nations, but from the other side. 

A similar view was expressed by 
Joaquin M. Elizalde, of the Philip- 
piness. 

Representatives of New Zealand, 
Canada, Sweden, Norway, Indonesia, 
Ethiopia, Syria, Liberia, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, Iraq, and Guatemala spoke 
in support of the participation of the 
Soviet Union and India, while the 
Union of South Africa announced it 
would abstain, 

Turkey supported the participation 
of the U.S.S.R., and the Philippines 
and Burma that of India. 

The Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Brazil, El Salvador, Israel, and Peru 
supported the participation of the 
U.S.S.R. and opposed that of India. 
Colombia also opposed India’s par- 
ticipation. 
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Luxembourg indicated it would 
abstain on India’s participation al- 
though it hoped that some formula 
could be found to permit it. The 
Netherlands also abstained, while sup- 
porting the participation of the 
U.S.S.R. 


U.S.S.R. DRAFT RESOLUTION Mr. Martin, 
of Canada, regarded as a modest step 
in the right direction the fact that, in 
regard to the Soviet Union’s proposal, 
there was agreement on at least seven 
of the participants—the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, the 
U.S.S.R., communist China, and 
North and South Korea. He hoped 
general agreement could be secured 
among all principally concerned re- 
garding the participation of India, in 
addition to those other Members of 
the sixteen countries that had contribu- 
ted armed forces to the Unified Com- 
mand, not mentioned in the Soviet pro- 
posal, who might wish to participate. 

He found at least two major diffi- 
culties in that draft resolution: the 
seeming exclusion of the Republic of 
Korea from those whose consent must 
be given to all agreements reached at 
the conference, and the omission of 
Canada as a proposed participant. 

Australia had an unassailable claim 
to membership in the conference and 
firmly desired to participate, also said 
Sir Percy Spender. The Soviet Union’s 
draft resolution, however,. made no 
mention of Australia as a participant. 

That draft resolution, observed Mr. 
Lodge, was calculated to lead to fur- 
ther disorder, not to a settlement of 
the Korean problem. It would establish 
two classes of nations: the Chinese 
People’s Volunteers would have the 
final say, whereas the Republic of 
Korea would be bound by the deci- 
sions of the conference without having 
had any voice in it and without the 
Republic’s consent being required; 
thirteen countries whose armed forces 
had fought against aggression in Korea 
would be excluded; and not only was 
there discrimination among members 
of the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission, but even among the 
Soviet satellites. 

On the other hand, Dr. Sekaninova- 
Cakrtova, of Czechoslovakia, believed 
that the composition of the conference 
as proposed by the U.S.S.R. stemmed 
from the fundamental principle of the 
primary responsibility of the five great 
powers for the issues of world peace 
and international security. It gave 
realistic consideration to the existing 
situation in Korea, she said, and bore 
in mind the natural interest of Asian 
countries, such as India and Burma, 
the former of which, together with 
Poland and Sweden, would bring to 
the conference its experience from the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission and the Neutral Nations Su- 
pervisory Commission. 
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_ Selim Sarper, ot ‘lurkey, interpreted 
it as attempting to establish some sort 
of balance by dividing the participants 
at the conference into roughly three 
categories; but, he said, there was no 
need for such a balance because it 
was provided that the governments 
would be bound only by decisions or 
agreements to which they adhered. If 
the other side wanted to designate 
one or the other of the countries enu- 
merated in the U.S.S.R. draft resolu- 
tion, they could do so, but that was 
no concern of the United Nations. He, 
too, declared that his country firmly 
desired to participate. 


SWEDEN’S WITHDRAWAL Noting that 
Sweden had been proposed by the 
U.S.S.R. as a member of the confer- 
ence, the composition of which had 
proved to be a matter of controversy, 
Rickard Sandler, of Sweden, pointed 
out that his country had already agreed 
to serve on two of the commissions 
established under the armistice agree- 
ment, which had proved that Sweden 
did not evade its responsibilities as a 
Member of the United Nations. The 
membership of the conference, how- 
ever, would be of a different nature, 
and, with due respect to the idea 
underlying the Soviet Union’s draft 
resolution, Sweden saw no specific 
reason for it to become a negotiating 
member of that conference and it had 
no desire to do so. 

The proposal, said Dr. Tsiang, of 
China, did not give evidence of any 
serious effort to solve the problem, 
and his delegation was opposed to it. 

The best way to eliminate the “two- 
sidedness” of the armistice agreement, 
commented Mr. Kyrou, of Greece, 
was to spare no effort to make the 
political conference a success, so that 
the armistice might be converted into 
a lasting peace. While, on the one 
hand, the U.S.S.R. feigned to ignore 
the existence of the two sides, it tried, 
on the other, to perpetuate their ex- 
istence even after the completion of 
the work of the conference by propos- 
ing that the decisions of the conference 
would be deemed to have been adop- 
ted if they had the consent of the 
parties which had signed the armistice 
agreement. 

The important thing, asserted Mr. 
Lloyd, was to get the conference 
going, with the right people there. 
The right people were those who could 
contribute to its success and without 
whom it could not achieve anything. 
It did not matter too much on what 
basis they came. 


SOME COMMON GROUND Mr. Lloyd, 
too, saw a measure of common ground. 
Mr. Vyshinsky had agreed that some 
nations from among those with com- 
batant forces in Korea should attend, 
as well as both the Chinese com- 
munists and the North Koreans. On 
the United Nations side, it was held 


that those who wanted to be repre- 
sented should be at the conference, 
although there should not be too many. 

It was impossible, he added, to 
accept Mr. Vyshinsky’s proposition 
that only the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, and South Korea 
should be present from among those 
on the United Nations side. 

It was agreed that the U.S.S.R. 
should attend. As for Poland, he was 
not certain that it would have a con- 
tribution to offer very different from 
that of the U.S.S.R. and supposed 
that it was put forward as a member 
of the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission. The United Kingdom 
had suggested that, from the members 
of that Commission, India, the Chair- 
man, should participate. If any others 
were to attend, surely all members of 
the Commission should participate. 
However, that would have the possible 
disadvantage of increasing the size of 
the conference. He thought, too, that 
Sweden and Switzerland might not be 
willing to attend, although that of 
course was for them to say. Thus the 
attendance of Poland and of other 
members of the Commission was dis- 
posed of in a reasonable and unpro- 
vocative manner. 

The United States had said that 
neither India nor Burma should at- 
tend, while the U.S.S.R. contended 
that both should, and the United 
Kingdom believed that India should. 
However, remarked Mr. Lloyd, the 
United Kingdom would certainly be 
content with the opinion of the Com- 
mittee on that matter, subject, of 
course, to anything that the representa- 
tive of India might have to say. 


QUESTION OF VETO Commenting in de- 
tail on the last sentence of the U.S.S.R. 
draft resolution, Mr. Lloyd said that, 
in effect, it provided that the parties 
which had signed the armistice agree- 
ment were to have a veto. The mean- 
ing of that sentence was not clear. It 
seemed obvious that the draft resolu- 
tion did not mean the persons who 
had signed the armistice agreement. 
Did it mean the governments which 
they represented? If it did, the posi- 
tion was clear with regard to North 
Korea and the Chinese People’s Gov- 
ernment. 

There were three possibilities, how- 
ever, regarding the position of Gen- 
eral Mark Clark, One was that he 
represented the United States Govern- 
ment. If that was the meaning of that 
sentence, the U.S.S.R. proposed to 
give a veto to three countries: North 
Korea, communist China, and the 
United States. North Korea was in- 
cluded, but Mr. Vyshinsky excluded 
South Korea. Mr. Lloyd did not think 
that that proposition was either logical 
or practical. 

The second possibility was that the 
sentence was to be interpreted as 
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meaning that General Clark represent- 
ed all the United Nations. If so, South 
Korea was still excluded because it 
was not a Member of the Organiza- 
tion. That also would not be a reason- 
able proposition. 

The third possible interpretation was 
the most sensible one, namely, that 
General Clark represented the seven- 
teen Governments with forces in Ko- 
rea under the United Nations Com- 
mand. That would mean a veto for 
the sixteen Member states and South 
Korea and also for the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Government and the North Ko- 
reans. 

The United Nations side, however, 
did not agree with the idea of vetoes, 
It agreed that any government which 
was to have any part in implementing 
any particular decision had to agree 
with that decision, which would other- 
wise not have any effect. But it did 
not like the idea of saying that every 
government represented at the confer- 
ence had to agree to every word that 
was said. The only sensible basis for 
such a conference was contained in 
the joint draft resolution, which pro- 
vided that the participating govern- 
ments would be bound only by deci- 
sions or agreements to which they 
adhered. 

While he had no doubt that the 
U.S.S.R. representative had submitted 
his draft resolution in order to be 
helpful, that proposal raised problems 
instead of solving them. 

Norway, said Hans Engen, could 
not agree with the principle on which 
the selection of the participants pro- 
posed in the U.S.S.R. draft resolution 
was based, although it would agree to 
include most of them. His delegation 
had nothing to add to Mr. Lloyd’s 
brilliant analysis. 

Cuba, the Union of South Africa, 
Liberia, Turkey, the Netherlands, and 
Guatemala also opposed the U.S.S.R. 
proposal, and Burma abstained. 


U.S.S.R. REVISION It was entirely incor- 
rect, Mr. Vyshinsky later asserted, to 
construe the Soviet Union’s position 
as being that the conference should 
be allowed to take decisions without 
the agreement of South Korea—politi- 
cally and factually, that would be 
entirely senseless. Without South Ko- 
rea’s consent, no decision of the con- 
ference could be taken. 

Mr. Vyshinsky quoted from a state- 
ment by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public, Chou En-lai, which supported 
the U.S.S.R. proposal and said, among 
other things, that the conference 
should take the form of a round-table 
conference, that is, the form of joint 
negotiation by both sides of the Ko- 
rean armistice with the participation 
of other nations concerned, but not 
to take the form of negotiations be- 
tween the two sides of the armistice 
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only, and that any decisions of the 
conference must obtain the unanimous 
agreement of both sides of the armi- 
stice before they are adopted. (Both 
this statement and a similar one by 
Foreign Minister Nam II of North 
Korea were circulated to Members of 
the United Nations.) 

Mr. Vyshinsky then—on August 25 
—submitted a revised version of the 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution which pro- 
posed Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Indo- 
nesia, Mexico, and Syria as additional 
participants in the conference while 
omitting Sweden, which had declared 
that it did not wish to participate. It 
also enlarged the provision on adop- 
tion of decisions by the conference 
to provide that they should have the 
“unanimous” consent of “both” par- 
ties which had signed the armistice 
agreement. 

In later interventions, Syria indi- 
cated it preferred not to participate 
but would not shirk its duty and would 
reserve its decision until the Assem- 
bly invited it; Egypt had no desire to 
participate but would carry out its 
international responsibilities if all par- 
ties considered that it could contribute 
usefully to a peaceful settlement; and 
Indonesia, while not seeking participa- 
tion, was deeply interested in a peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean and other 
Far Eastern issues, 


Iraq indicated it would abstain on 
the U.S.S.R. proposal because in no 
circumstances could it vote against 
states like Syria, Egypt, and Burma. 


THE ROLE OF REPUBLIC OF KOREA It was 
emphasized by Dr. Tsiang that, al- 
though all Members of the United 
Nations were interested in the Korean 
question in one way or another, the 
interest of Korea itself was infinitely 
greater because its very existence was 
at stake. For that reason, the Repub- 
lic of Korea, which was the only Ko- 
rean Government recognized by the 
United Nations, was entitled to have 
its wishes duly considered—not that 
it should impose its will on the United 
Nations or wield a veto over the deci- 
sions of the First Committee, but 
because its wishes should carry at 
least as much weight as those of any 
Member of the United Nations. Fail- 
ure of the Committee to give proper 
consideration to the legitimate claims 
of Korea would add to the confusion 
and make the task of the political con- 
ference more difficult. 

It was essential, of course, to pro- 
duce an atmosphere conducive to 
peace, but the impression should be 
avoided that the conference was the 
starting point for a long program of 
appeasement which would result in 
defeat for international peace and 
security. 

President Syngman Rhee, of the 
Republic of Korea, Dr. Tsiang said, 
was continuing to promote the unifi- 





cation of his country by peaceful 
means, but felt that, if such means 
should prove ineffectual, other means 
should be used. Some governments 
believed that, in that event, it would 
be better to accept the division of 
Korea. There was therefore a basic 
difference. Every country, of course, 
remained free to determine to what 
extent it was prepared to help Presi- 
dent Rhee achieve his goal, but the 
least the United Nations could do 
was not to obstruct his efforts and not 
to compel him to accept the division 
of his country. 

Dr. Tsiang could not support the 
invitation to India inasmuch as the 
Republic of Korea had objected to 
India’s participation. 

Rafael de la Colina, of . Mexico, 
saw a dangerous precedent established 
if a state, the victim of aggression to 
whose aid the United Nations had 
come without reservation, were able 
to restrict arbitrarily the power of the 
Assembly to make recommendations. 

A surrender to Dr. Rhee by the 
United Nations on the issue of India’s 
participation, observed James Barring- 
ton, of Burma, would be not only an 
affront to the dignity and authority of 
the Organization, but a most damag- 
ing blow to the prestige of the United 
Nations throughout Asia. Moreover, it 
would encourage President Rhee to 
adopt the same tactics all through the 
conference. 

Australia, said Sir Percy Spender, 
could not fail to admire the devotion 
revealed by President Syngman Rhee 
to the cause of his country. However, 
some statements by the President in 
recent weeks had greatly disturbed the 
Government and people of Australia, 
and probably the governments of 
other countries. Australia hoped that 
President Rhee and his Government 
would display flexibility toward Ko- 
rea’s friends as well as resolution in 
the face of its enemies. 

Commenting on Dr. Pyun’s state- 
ment in regard to India’s participation, 
Mr. Munro said that he could not 
believe that the Republic of Korea 
would want to jeopardize the peace 
or to question the wish of India to 
play a full part in the promotion of 
the peace settlement which meant so 
much not only to Korea but to the 
whole of Asia. To jeopardize the con- 
ference on such grounds would im- 
peril the Republic of Korea itself. 

It would be lamentable if the Com- 
mittee had to bow to an intimation 
that the Korean Government would 
not announce its position until after 
the Assembly decided whether to in- 
vite India. For the Assembly to decide 
its course of action in the implications 
of Dr. Pyun’s statement would mean 
abdicating its independence and func- 
tions. 

On this point, Mr. Lodge later 
asked if it was not fair and just that 
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a small nation which had had a war 
fought on its soil, and had contributed 
more than half of the combat troops, 
should have a large voice concerning 
a conference which was to deal with 
that small country’s future. If such a 
small country did not have a large 
voice, there would indeed be grave 


injustice. It would be wrong to en- 
dorse the proposition that those who 
fought the battle should be brushed 
aside at the peace. 


NOTIFICATION Regarding the proposal 
submitted by India and three other na- 
tions, Sir Percy Spender observed that 


THE MAIN VOTES ON THE KOREA RESOLUTIONS 


OTH in the First Committee and 
B in the plenary meeting of the 
Assembly itself, | paragraph-by-para- 
graph voting took place on the Korea 
draft resolutions and on the various 
amendments. Whereas nine of the 23 
separate votes in the Committee, how- 
ever, were by roll-call — with the 
names of Members voting affirmative- 
ly, negatively, or abstaining therefore 
listed—all the votes in the Assembly 
itself were merely by a show of 
hands. 

The main resolution on the char- 
acter of the political conference and 
on the participation on the United 
Nations side, which had been spon- 
sored by fifteen of the sixteen United 
Nations Members with forces in Ko- 
rea, was adopted as a whole in the 
Assembly by a vote of 43-5, with 10 
abstentions, and in the Committee 
42-5, with 12 abstentions. In the par- 
agraph-by-paragraph voting, there 
were no negative votes in either body 
on the approval of the armistice, the 
reaffirmation of United Nations ob- 
jectives, the noting of the recom- 
mendation in the armistice agreement 
for a political conference, the wel- 
coming of the holding of such a con- 
ference, and the reaffirmation to carry 
out the relief and rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 

An amendment was submitted in 
the Assembly by Chile, Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor, El Salvador, Honduras, Paraguay, 
and Peru, which added in the para- 
graph on participation, the explana- 
tion, “pursuant to the call of the 
United Nations,” in reference to the 
Member states which had contributed 
forces. This amendment was adopted 
by the Assembly by a vote of 43-5, 
with 10 abstentions, and all four sub- 
paragraphs on participation and _ar- 
rangements for the conference were 
then adopted by a vote of 43-5, with 
11 abstentions. In the Committee, 
those sub-paragraphs had been voted 
on separately by roll-call with very 
little variation, except that the Mem- 
bers were unanimous in endorsing the 
provision that the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations should provide 
services and facilities for the confer- 
ence if this was agreeable to both 
sides. 

In the Committee, the Soviet 
Union’s proposal on participation and 
its amendment—to the same effect— 
to the fifteen-nation proposal, were 
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rejected by identical votes, 5 to 41, 
with 13 abstentions. Reintroduced in 
the Assembly, they -were again re- 
jected, the draft resolution by a vote 
of 5-42, with 12 abstentions, and the 
similar amendment by a vote of 5-40, 
with 11 abstentions. 

In the Committee, the Australia- 
Denmark-New Zealand-Norway draft 
resolution on the participation of the 
U.S.S.R. was adopted by a vote of 55-2, 
with 2 abstentions, and in the Assem- 
bly, 55-1, with 1 abstention. The main 
U.S.S.R. amendment, to delete the 
phrase, “provided the other side desires 
it,” was rejected in the Committee, 
15-36, with 8 abstentions, and in the 
Assembly, 14-34, with 8 abstentions. 

In the Committee, the Australia- 
Canada-New Zealand-United Kingdom 
draft resolution on the participation of 
India was recommended by the follow- 
ing roll-call vote of 27-21, with 11 
abstentions: 

In favor: Afghanistan, Australia, 
Burma, Byelorussian S.S.R., Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Ethi- 
opia, Guatemala, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Poland, Saudi Arabia, 
Sweden, Syria, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, Yemen, 
Yugoslavia—27. 

Against: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Greece, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
United States, Uruguay, Venezuela—21. 

Abstaining: Argentina, Belgium, 
France, Iceland, Israel, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Philippines, Thailand, Tur- 
key, Union of South Africa—11. 

This proposal was not put to a vote 
in the Assembly. 

The  Burma-India-Indonesia-Liberia 
draft resolution on communicating the 
recommendations to the Chinese and 
North Koreans was adopted in the 
Committee, 54-4, with 2 abstentions, 
and in the Assembly, 54-3, with 1 
abstention. 

India did not participate in any of 
the votes in the Committee or Assem- 
bly except this last one and the refer- 
ence in the fifteen-nation proposal wel- 
coming the holding of the political con- 
ference. 

The fifteen-nation proposal paying 
tribute to the troops was not debated 
in the Committee but was adopted by 
the Assembly by a vote of 53-5. 





what the Assembly decided should be 
communicated to the North Koreans 
and Chinese communists as its deci- 
sions and recommendations, and not 
as proposals. There was no need to 
forward the records of the proceed- 
ings, he said. The decisions would 
speak for themselves. There should be 
no need of another meeting of the 
Assembly. 

Mr. Munro, too, remarked that it 
was obviously desirable that the com- 
munists be formally notified of the 
United Nations recommendation, and 
he would support the first part of the 
proposal, but he could not agree to 
any suggestion that further discussion 
in the Assembly should take place 
before arrangements for the confer- 
ence could proceed. 

That proposal, replied V. K. Krish- 
na Menon, of India, contained no 
suggestion that action should be 
blocked until the Assembly met again. 

When Dr. Victor Andrés Belaunde, 
of Peru, proposed an amendment to 
this four-power proposal to provide 
that the Secretary-General should “in- 
form the Members of the United Na- 
tions of any communication received” 
from the Chinese and North Koreans, 
rather than “report to the General 
Assembly as appropriate,” Mr. Menon 
deeply deplored it and said that if 
Peru would withdraw it, the sponsors 
would, in the interests of possible 
unanimity, revise their proposal to ask 
the Secretary-General to “report as 
appropriate,” leaving out the reference 
to the Assembly. 

Dr. Belatinde had said that, as 
originally worded, the draft resolution 
might leave the issue in suspense pend- 
ing the Secretary-General’s report on 
Peiping and North Korean reaction. 
Reopening of the whole debate might 
create a serious obstacle to the con- 
vening of the conference. While China 
and North Korea had every right to 
know what had been decided by. the 
Assembly, the door could not be left 
open to a continuing debate. 

Mr. Lodge, too, supporting the 
Peruvian amendment, could not agree 
that any communist reactions should 
be the basis for further deliberations. 


NO REASON FOR SUSPICION There was 
no reason, countered Mr. Menon, for 
any suspicion regarding the four- 
power procedural draft resolution. It 
was not a blocking or delaying pro- 
posal. India, after all, had troops in 
Korea and thus had a vested interest 
in the early convening of the confer- 
ence. The amendment sought to cir- 
cumvent and by-pass the Assembly, 
raised suspicions, and indicated lack 
of trust in the Secretary-General. 

Dr. Belatinde stated that his purpose 
had been solely to remove the possi- 
bility of an interpretation that could 
be given to the proposal different from 
India’s. He accepted Mr. Menon’s 
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Suggestion and withdrew his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Vyshinsky took the occasion to 
contend that the tendency of the “pro- 
American group,” as evidenced by the 
Peruvian amendment — which Mr. 
Menon had so hurriedly met — was 
not to talk to the other side. But, he 
asserted, there was no justification in 
an attitude of “take it or leave it” 
toward the other side. What if the 
other side did not accept, he asked, 
referring again to Chou En-lai’s state- 
ment, That statement had said that, 
since the Assembly had refused to 
invite the Chinese and North Koreans, 
it had to keep them informed of all 
the proposals and recommendations. 
Chou En-lai had added that any rec- 
ommendations, provided they were in 
accord with the principles outlined in 
his statement, would be given consid- 
eration by his Government “to be 
taken as the basis for the holding of 
the political conference.” 

Thus, said Mr. Vyshinsky, the As- 
sembly was the place to iron out any 
possible difficulties. To push through 
the proposal as an ultimatum to the 
other side amounted actually to wreck- 
ing the conference—to rudely slam- 
ming the door. Vanquished peoples 
were not being dealt with, he ob- 
served. There had been no uncondi- 
tional surrender and no victory. The 
iron will of North Korea had not been 
broken, and it stood today where it 
stood in 1950. 

It should not be feared that the 
four-power draft resolution could lead 
to another discussion — “we do not 
want any delays,” Mr. Vyshinsky 
stated. 





CHARGE, DENIAL OF ‘THINLY VEILED THREAT’ 
Mr. Vyshinsky’s thinly veiled threat 
that the communist side might not 
attend the conference unless they could 
also,have a voice in who made up the 
anti-communist side was a_ perfect 
example, replied Mr. Lodge, of the 
kind of attitude which, if persisted in, 
would make peace impossible. Those 
on the free world side were making 
an honest, practical, and good-faith 
attempt to get ready for a conference, 
but if the communist side did not wish 
to have peace, there would not be any, 
for it took two to make peace. If they 
did not want a conference, they could 
wreck it, and the world would place 
the responsibility where it belonged. 

With these remarks Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb associated the United Kingdom 
delegation. 

Mr. Vyshinsky, however, denied a 
veiled threat and said that Mr. Lodge 
had misquoted him. He had not said, 
Mr. Vyshinsky explained, that the 
Chinese and Korean People’s Govern- 
ments should be expected to select 
whom the Assembly was going to 
appoint as its representatives, but he 
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Security Council Asked to Take Up Morocco Issue 


HE Security Council met on Au- 

gust 26 for its first open session 
this year to consider a request from 
15 United Nations Members to take 
up the Moroccan question. 

Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Li- 
beria, Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Thailand and Yemen 
had asked the President of the Coun- 
cil on August 21 to call an “urgent 
meeting” of the Council “to investi- 
gate the international friction and 
danger to international peace and se- 
curity which has arisen by the unlaw- 
ful intervention of France in Morocco 
and the overthrow of its legitimate 
sovereign and to take appropriate ac- 
tion under the Charter.” 

After a second meeting on August 
27, the Council still had not decided 
whether to place the matter on its 
agenda. 

France, the United Kingdom and 
the United States spoke against the 
Council’s taking up the question. One 
reason for their stand was that the 
Council was not competent to do so. 

Among their arguments were the 
following: No threat to international 
peace and security was involved. To 
take up the question would also in- 
volve interference in the domestic 
affairs of a Member state, France, 
which would be contrary to Article 2, 
paragraph 7 of the United Nations 
Charter. 

On the latter point, Henri Hop- 
penot, of France, stated that by the 
Treaty of Fez Morocco had trans- 
ferred the exercise of its external sov- 


ereignty to France. It could not there- 
fore have direct relations with any 
power other than France, or with ihe 
international community, 

He also reviewed recent events in 
Morocco to support his argument and 
to show that mounting dissatisfaction 
among the Moroccan people with their 
Sultan had led to his dethronement 
and the installation of a new sovereign. 

Lebanon and Pakistan, on the other 
hand, maintained that the Council was 
competent to take up the question. 
One reason for this view was that con- 
sideration of Moroccan matters in the 
General Assembly last year had estab- 
lished that the issue was not one 
which fell under the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of France. 

France, moreover, had made every 
effort to stage a revolt against the 
Sultan, to depose him unlawfully and 
to convert Morocco virtually into a 
colony. Recent events in Morocco, 
moreover, were likely not only to dis- 
turb peace in that country but also to 
cause international friction and endan- 
ger international peace and security. 

The Lebanese representative, Dr. 
Charles Malik, also proposed that 
those Governments which were asso- 
ciated with Lebanon and Pakistan in 
suggesting the item for the agenda be 
invited to take part in the Council’s 
discussion. Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the 
United Kingdom, was opposed to in- 
viting them to express their views on 
a matter which had not yet been 
placed on the agenda. 

The debate was to be resumed on 
August 31. 





had suggested that the decision to be 
taken by the Assembly should be com~ 
municated to them, with a view to 
having them determine their position, 
and if it should turn out that there 
was some discrepancy between their 
position and the decision to be adopt- 
ed by the Assembly, then the question 
should be discussed anew in_ the 
Assembly. 

Although the United Nations was 
not to ratify any agreement that might 
be reached at the conference in the 
way that a parliament would ratify a 
treaty entered into by its government, 
remarked Mr. Lloyd, referring to the 
fifteen-nation joint draft, it was only 
right that the United Nations should 
be informed of any agreement reached 
and would speedily approve it. There 
was the possibility, too, that the con- 
ference would occasionally run into 
difficulties, and, in that event, the 
United Nations should be informed. 
When there had been a deadlock in 
Pan Mun Jom over the question of 
forcible repatriation of prisoners of 
war, the debate in the United Nations 
had ultimately resolved that problem. 
Similarly, if there was a deadlock in 
the next stage, the United Nations 


should attempt to play a part in 
breaking that deadlock. 


THE SITE The site for the conference 
should be decided on quickly, said 
Mr. Schumann, of France. The terri- 
tory of the former belligerants should 
be excluded, and it would be best to 
select a neutral country removed from 
the combat theatre. He suggested that 
Geneva offered unrivalled advantages. 


ASSEMBLY ACTION When the First 
Committee’s report came before the 
plenary meeting of the Assembly on 
August 28, Mr. Vyshinsky proposed 
that the report should be discussed, 
but the Assembly voted 11-36, with 
12 abstentions, against such discus- 
sion. Therefore, statements in the As- 
sembly, apart from those by India— 
suggesting that there be no division on 
its participation—and by New Zea- 
land, on behalf of the sponsors of 
India’s participation—proposing that 
the Assembly not vote on it—were 
confined to explanations of votes. 
All the U.S.S.R. proposals and 
amendments that were rejected in the 
Committee were reintroduced in the 
Assembly and again rejected. 
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acceptable substitute for permanent 
housing except in large cities where 
for technical, financial and health 
reasons buildings making use of proc- 
essed materials are required. 


The term “wage policy” is used by 
Lo to refer to legislation or govern- 
mental decisions affecting, directly or 
indirectly, the determination and pay- 
ment of wages. In present conditions, 
the extent to which wage policy alone 
may be expected to raise Asian living 
standards is limited by the small pro- 
portion of wage-earners and by the 
small individual incomes in Asia. Wage 
policy, however, could play a role in 
improving the living conditions of 
certain categories of workers, par- 
ticularly those in agriculture, certain 
handicraft and cottage industries, and 
among unskilled industrial wage- 
earners. 

Wage policy in Asia, ILO reports, 
has four objectives: abolition of mal- 
practices and abuses in the payment 
of wages; establishment of wage mini- 
mums, accompanied by measures to 
promote trade unionism and collective 
bargaining; giving workers a_ just 
share of national production, while at 
the same time keeping demand in step 
with production so as to minimize in- 
flationary pressures; bringing about a 
more efficient allocation and _ utiliza- 
tion of manpower through the opera- 
tion of wage incentives. 


At the request of the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission, Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold has appointed 
John P. Gaillard, Political Affairs 
Officer, Department of Political and 
Security Council Affairs, as the Com- 
mission’s liaison representative in the 
Near East, He will observe and report 
on developments in the matter of the 
release of Arab refugees’ bank ac- 
counts blocked in Israel. 


In response to a request from the 
Government of Jordan, the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration is sending Paul Ducroiset, a 
French specialist, to the Hashemite 
Kingdom to help in the installation 
and operation of a new cement plant 
now being erected near Amman, capi- 
tal of Jordan. The plant will have a 
yearly capacity of 70,000 tons. Foun- 
dations have been laid and construc- 
tion of the buildings begun a 
Abraham Aidenoff, of the United Na- 
tions Statistical Office, will serve in 
Bangkok for one year as 
statistical consultant to the 
Thai Government. In 1950, 
Mr. Aidenoff helped institute Thai- 
land's current statistical program. Now 
he will assist in expanding and im- 
proving the collection, interpretation 
and evaluation of statistics for eco- 
nomic planning . . . Professor Abra- 


Technical 
Assistance 
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ham Mey, of the Netherlands, will 
lecture in public accounting at the 
Institute of Public Administration for 
Turkey and the Middle East, in An- 
kara. The Institute was established in 
March 1953 by the Turkish Govern- 
ment in collaboration with the TAA. 
Staffed with United Nations lecturers, 
the Institute provides post-graduate 
courses in public administration for 
graduate students and civil servants. 
It also assists in the organization of 
in-service training in various services. 
Courses offered include principles of 
public administration, organization and 
methods, government accounting, per- 
sonnel management, and urban and 
village development .. . 

Father Swithun Bowers, of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, Ottawa, Can- 
ada, is going to Belgium to give lec- 
tures on social case work methods. 
The talks, which will lay particular 
emphasis on European problems, were 
arranged by the Belgian Government 
for the Catholic International Union 
for Social Service whose headquarters 
is in Brussels. 


A United Nations International Civ- 
il Aviation Training Centre was offici- 
ally inaugurated on August 18 in Mex- 
ico City, in the presence of officials 
of the Mexican Government and of the 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. Mexico’s Minister for Communi- 
cations, Carlos Lazo, declared that the 
United Nations Training Centre “will 
be a great factor in the progress and 





development of our civil aviation as 
well as a permanent contribution to 
Latin America.” 


The Centre, which has already start- 
ed work, gives basic aeronautical, ra- 
dio, meteorological, and air safety 
training to Mexican and other Latin 
American students. It now has 162 
students, 30 of whom are studying on 
scholarships. The Centre is primarily 
designed to train air traffic controllers, 
communications operators, air-frame 
and engine mechanics and meteoro- 
logical observers. .. . 

An 1cao Legal Committee meeting, 


opening in Rio de Janeiro on Au- 
gust 25, 1953, will make a complete 
study of existing international legal 
rules limiting the liability of air car- 
riers for damages arising out of acci- 
dents to passengers, baggage and 
cargo. 

The present international agreement 
governing the liability of the air car- 
riers is the Warsaw Convention, signed 
in 1929 and ratified by some fifty 
countries. Maximum liability for each 
passenger in case of bodily injury or 
death during an international flight is 
$8,291 (U.S.). There is a maximum 
of $16.58 (U.S.) for each kilogram 
of checked baggage and cargo and 
$331.67 (U.S.) for any possessions 
the passenger carries with him. There 
is no limitation of liability if the dam- 
age is caused by wilful misconduct on 
the part of the carrier. 

Several member nations of ICAO 
are in favor of retaining the present 
limits of liability for the air carrier, 
while other states have suggested that 
the limits be substantially increased. 
Revision of the Warsaw Convention 
has been attempted since 1939, so 
far without general agreement being 
reached. 

The ad hoc Commission on Prison- 
ers of War opened its fourth session 
in Geneva on August 24. After con- 
sultations with governments, the Com- 
mission will examine and evaluate, in 
the light of information made avail- 
able to the General Assembly at its 
fifth session, the information furnished 
by governments and decide on further 
steps to be taken. 


A Special Committee on the Ques- ° 
tion of Defining Aggression, estab- 
lished by the seventh session of the 
Generaly Assembly, on August 24 be- 
gan a four-week session at Headquar- 
ters. The Committee will submit to 
the ninth sessfon ‘of the General As- 
sembly “draft definitions of aggression 
or draft statements of the notion of 
aggression.” , 

Specifically, the Committee is em- 
powered to study: the various forms 
of aggression; the connection between 
a definition of aggression and the 
maintenance of  interna- 
tional peace and security; 
the problems raised by the 
inclusion of a definition of aggression 
in the Code of Offences against the 
Peace and Security of Mankind and 
by its application within the frame- 
work of international criminal juris- 
diction; the effect of a definition of 
aggression on the exercise of the juris- 
diction of the various organs of the 
United Nations. 

The Committee of 15 members 
elected Enrique de Marchena, of the 
Dominican Republic, Chairman; B. 
V. A. RGling, of the Netherlands, 
Vice Chairman; Salah Eddine Tarazi, 
of Syria, Rapporteur. 


Legal 
Committees 
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Members are Bolivia, Brazil, China, 
Dominican Republic, France, Iran, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Pakistan, Poland, Syria, U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States... 

The work of the Special Committee 
On International Criminal Jurisdiction, 
which concluded a three-week session 
at Headquarters with adoption of a 
draft statute for an International Crim- 
inal Court and recommendations to 
the Assembly for its establishment, is 
reviewed in this issue. 


A special reading room in memory 
of the late Abraham H. Feller, former 
General Counsel of the United Na- 
tions, who died on November 13, 
1952, will be dedicated in October at 
the United Nations Library building. 
The room, to be known as “The Abra- 
ham H. Feller Reading Room,” will 
include Mr. Feller’s collection of books 
on international organization and inter- 
national law, donated by Mrs. Feller. 

Mr. Feller occupied the post of Gen- 
eral Counsel of the United Nations 
from February 1946 until his death. 
He was one of the closest advisers of 
the Secretary-General on all the major 
issues that confronted the United Na- 
tions during its first six and a half 
years. ... 


The Library has acquired the not- 
able collection of books and original 
documents on international law and 
| arbitration collected by the 
library jate Jackson H. Ralston, one 
of the foremost international law- 
yers in the first half of this century. 
During Mr. Ralston’s extensive experi- 
ence in international arbitration he 
collected original documents in many 
of this century’s noteworthy arbitra- 
tion cases. The collection is the gift 
of Mrs. Ralston, of Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. 


The twenty-six nation Executive 
Board of the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund will 
convene for its second session of the 
year on September 8 at Headquarters. 

; The Secretary - General will 
Children dress the Board at the open- 
ing meeting. The Board will apportion 
funds for aid to child care projects out 
of the $11,700,000 in contributions 
now available for allocation. Among 
projects for consideration are the first 
vegetable “milk” processing plant for 
child feeding to be assisted in any 
country, and the first animal milk con- 
servation project to be assisted in Asia. 
Further aid to Africa where first 
UNICEF-assisted projects got under way 
this year, will also be considered. 

The Board will hear a general prog- 
ress report by UNICEF’s Executive Dir- 
ector Maurice Pate, as well as reports 
from UNICEF's regional directors. It 
will review, in particular, aid to yaws 
control, milk conservation and mater- 
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nal and child welfare projects. The 
Board is also scheduled to consider a 
target budget for 1954. 

Meetings of the Executive Board, its 
Program Committee and its Committee 
on the Administrative Budget are ex- 
pected to run through September 16. 
Auguste R. Lindt, Permanent Swiss 
Observer to the United Nations, is 


chairman of the UNICEF Executive 
Board. 
The Disarmament Commission, 


which had not met since it adopted its 
second report on October 9, 1952, held 
a brief meeting on August 20 to ap- 
prove its third report. This twelve-line 
document expresses the hope “that re- 
cent international events will create a 
more propitious atmosphere for the 
reconsideration of the disarmament 
question, whose capital importance in 
conjunction with other questions affec- 
ting the maintenance of peace is rec- 
ognized by all.” The Commission ex- 
pects to continue its work and suggests 
that it present a report to the ninth 
(1954) session of the General Assem- 
bly and to the Security Council. 


The Government of Turkey has 
purchased $10 million, 2 million 
pounds sterling and 18,480,000 Deut- 
sche Marks from the International 
Monetary Fund in exchange for Turk- 
ish liras. The pounds sterling (U.S. 
$5,600,000) and Deutsche Marks 
(U.S. $4,400,000) bring the total pur- 
chase to the equivalent of $20 million. 





Turkey purchased $10 million from 
the Fund in July 1952. The present 
transaction brings the Fund’s holdings 
of Turkish currency to 174,289,641 
liras, which is 144.76 per cent of 
Turkey’s quota in the Fund. Turkey 

has undertaken to re- 

purcase the Fund's 
holdings of Turkish liras in excess of 
75 per cent of the quota by payments 
in gold or convertible currencies with- 
in three and a half years. 


The purchase announced today 
amounts to 46.51 per cent of Turkey’s 
quota in the Fund, which is $43 mil- 
lion. The Fund’s Articles of Agree- 
ment prescribe as a general rule that 
a member’s purchase shall not exceed 
25 per cent of its auota in any one 
year but, this limit may be waived 
under terms that safeguard the Fund’s 
interest. The transaction with Turkey 
represents the Fund's first use of this 
waiver provision. 


The Fund has been informed 6f 
measures being taken to strengthen 
Turkey’s balance of payments, and 
intends to remain in close consultation 
with the Turkish Government with 
respect to future developments in its 
international economic and _ financial 
position... 

An initial par value for the Bur- 
mese kyat at 4.76190 kyats per Unit- 
ed States dollar has been established 
by agreement between the Govern- 
ment of Burma and the International 
Monetary Fund. 


Monetary Fund 





Department of Public Information. University Joint 


Sponsors of Annual United Nations Review 


The Institute for Annual Review of 
United Nations Affairs, sponsored by 
New York University and the Depart- 
ment of Public Information of the 
United Nations, will be held Septem- 
ber 14-18. The review provides an 
authoritative survey of the activities 
and purposes of the United Nations 
during the past year. The majority of 
the meetings will be held in the “In- 
ternational Centre” of the Carnegie 
Endowment International Building, op- 
posite Headquarters. Some .meetings 
will be held at United Nations Head- 
quarters. Dag Hammarskjold, Secreta- 
ry-General, will be among the fourteen 
speakers to address the Institute. An- 
drew Cordier, Executive Assistant to 
the Secretary-General, Ralph Bunche, 
Principal Director, Department of 
Trusteeship and Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories and 
Mr. R. D. Hogg, Chief of the Staff 
Council, will also address meetings. 

The proceedings of the Institute, 


which has been held since 1949, will 
appear in book form, as the 1953 An- 
nual Review of United Nations Affairs. 
Clyde Eagleton, Director of the Grad- 
uate Program of Studies in United Na- 
tions and World Affairs, New York 
University, speaking about the Insti- 
tute and the Annual Review, said that 
the Institute does much to forward 
teaching about the United Nations. 
People who attend are professors of 
political science engaged in teaching 
international affairs; directors of or- 
ganizations interested in international 
affairs; representatives of branches of 
the Foreign Policy Association and 
branches of the American Association 
for the United Nations; officials of 
Non-Governmental Organizations and 
graduate students. Teachers in New 
York State are entitled to two points 
of in-service training credit for attend- 
ance. The Annual Review of United 
Nations Affairs is offered for sale to 
the general public and is widely 
bought by libraries. 
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HIS is the world we live in—or 

rather, the world in which two- 
thirds of mankind live—according to 
facts considered by the World Health 
Organization’s Expert Committee on 
environmental hygiene and sanitation 
which recently finished its third ses- 
sion, called to discuss sanitation in 
rural areas and small communities: 

Among the world’s 2,300,000,000 
inhabitants no fewer than 1,500,000,- 
000 live in rural areas. The problem 
of rural sanitation is therefore of 
world importance. 

In the Eastern Mediterranean re- 
gion infant mortality (normally a re- 
liable indication of sanitary condi- 
tions) varies among rural communities 
from 17 to 79 per cent according to 
country. 

The principal diseases that can be 
ascribed to lack of sanitation are ma- 
laria, intestinal diseases, tuberculosis 
and trachoma (a disease which in 
Egypt, for example, affects 89 per cent 
of the population). 

In Latin America, many communi- 
ties live in very primitive conditions. 
Frequently the only supply of water 
is a river or a lake far away at the 
foot of the mountains, and from there 
the water must be brought to the vil- 
lage, perhaps a mere cluster of small 
huts, where the place for waste mat- 
ter is simply the nearest bush. Trans- 
lated into disease, such conditions 
mean malaria, yellow fever and, of 
course, intestinal diseases. 

In the Amazon valley, studies un- 
dertaken by the Servigo Especial de 
Saude Publica show that 93 per cent 
of the population examined were germ 
carriers for intestinal diseases. Of the 
population that had received medical 
treatment, 44 per cent had _ been 
treated for intestinal diseases. 


% * * 


In India, the number of deaths due 
to lack of .hygiene in one year have 
been estimated as follows: cholera— 
200,000; dysentery and diarrhea — 
220,000; typhoid and other fevers— 
3,300,000. 

The annual cost of typhoid fever, 
diarrhea and enteritis per 100,000 
inhabitants has been estimated at 
$58,265. On the other hand, the in- 
Stallation of proper water supplies and 
sewage systems for the same popula- 
tion would cost $138,000. It would 
thus appear that the savings to be de- 
rived from the reduction of disease 
could pay off the cost of sanitation in 
the short span of three years. 

In Eastern Pakistan, the diseases 
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most heavily affecting the population 
are due to bad hygienic conditions: 
malaria, cholera, typhoid fever, dysen- 
tery, diarrhea. 

In Africa (south of the Sahara), 
where the rural population is mostly 
dispersed, diseases caused by polluted 
water occur in villages where the in- 
habitants get their supply of domestic 
water from open wells with the prim- 
itive rope and bucket. In some re- 
gions, one well supplies as many as 
1,500 people. As for sewage disposal 
systems, none exists. 

* * * 

It is not only in under-developed 
regions that unsatisfactory conditions 
exist. Even in economically well-devel- 
oped regions sanitation in rural areas 
poses a big problem for governments. 

In the United States, a third of the 
population (54,000,000) live on 
farms, or in villages with less than 
2,500 inhabitants. Among the rural 
population 27,000,000 persons need 
new or improved water supplies and 
33,000,000 have unsatisfactory sew- 
age disposal facilities. 

In 1950, piped running water was 
available in 96.2 per cent of urban 
dwellings while for farm dwellings the 
corresponding figure was only 41.8 
per cent. 

SELF-HELP 

Will people help themselves, given 
the chance? Will they do more—stay 
in the surroundings they might wish 
to get away from, and help their less 
fortunate fellows? 

The answer is “yes” according to 
the experience of WHO and the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
who collaborate in caring for 850,000 
people under the Palestine “refugee 
program. 

One of the most striking results of 
the work has been the way in which 
refugees have responded to the op- 
portunities given to them to gain new 
knowledge so that they might be of 
service to other refugees. 

Today, out of UNRWaA’s total staff 
of 1,700 only fourteen are interna- 
tional workers. Almost all (apart 
from some nationals of the host coun- 
tries) are refugees. 

* % * 

A few cases: Dr. Riad Budeir, a 
Moslem girl, qualified as a doctor in 
1946 and was in charge of the Infant 
Health Centre at Haifa Government 
Hospital when war in Palestine drove 
her, as a refugee, into Lebanon. 

She was two years without work. 


Then she married a Lebanese mem- 
ber of the staff of an oil company. 
Three months after the birth of her 
first child she heard that the Red 
Cross was looking for a woman to 
work at Nahr El Bared refugee clinic 
at the foot of the mountains of 
Lebanon. 

The people in Nahr El Bared camp 
were almost all Moslems. Dr. Budeir, 
then 27, took the job. Fifteen months 
ago her second child was born—but 
her camp “family” numbers seven 
thousand. 





* * * 

In the great battle against malaria, 
workers have been recruited from 
Palestine refugees and trained by 
WHO malariologist Dr. M. A. Farid. 

So far all the trainees have found 
employment as malaria technicians. 
Three are with the Syrian Government, 
one is in Iraq, helping to train more 
malaria technicians there. Three have 
remained with UNRWA to work in the 
field. Five have been recruited to 
carry out an anti-malaria program 
in connection with the Yarmuk-Jor- 
dan valleys irrigation project. Two 
others have obtained scholarships (un- 
der United States Point Four Aid) at 
the American University of Beirut to 
become sanitarians. 

Perhaps the most interesting exam- 
ple of self-help among the refugees is 
that of Sajida Banna, a girl who qual- 
ified last year from a six months’ 
UNRWA course as a nurse-aid, child- 
birth attendant. 

She has not yet found the perma- 
nent job of village midwife for which 
she qualified, but meanwhile she 
travels regularly with the UNRWA mo- 
bile clinic, giving her services—unpaid 
—to help her fellow refugees. 


FACTS ABOUT DDT 


The ordinary person, who uses DDT 
for his home and particularly in the 
kitchen, will find a warning against 
carelessness with this insecticide in a 
report to WHO by Dr, J. M. Barnes, 
Director, Toxicology Research Unit 
of the British Medical Research 
Council. 

Discussing the danger of poisoning 
through the use of certain pesticides, 
he points out with regard to ppt that 
thousands of men have been exposed 
to it in malaria control work for pe- 
riods of several months each year for 
seven successive years. Despite the 
arduous nature of the work, however, 
there has been no undue incidence 
of illness among these groups. 

The report continues: 

Elsewhere authentic cases of poison- 
ing have occurred, usually from the 
accidental ingestion of solid pprT, 
which seems to be found so often in 
kitchens among the more usual in- 
gredients of bread and pastry. 

The usual features of poisoning are 
acute abdominal pain and vomiting. 
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Dizziness and weakness are common 
and some cases have reported mild 
sensory disturbances of the limbs. 

In nearly every case the symptoms 
have disappeared in a few days, but 
in one incident weakness of the ex- 
tremities persisted in a few victims 
for several weeks. 


Many of the victims must have 
eaten comparatively little ppt. For 
example, some men were poisoned 
after eating pastry from a tart made 
with ppt instead of baking-powder. 
The individual consumption of DD1 
must have been quite small. There 
would seem little doubt that the re- 
port of the man who consumed pan- 
cakes made from ppt without ill-effect 
should be disregarded. 

In several accidents the ppt has 
been dissolved in kerosene, and in 
these cases the solvent has probably 
been the principal cause of death. 

In a recent case a child of two had 
convulsions and went into a coma 
after taking ppt. It responded to bar- 
biturates but was deaf and still hav- 
ing convulsions on the twelfth day. 

It had apparently recovered two 
months later. 

With regard to the deliberate tak- 
ing by mouth of ppt dissolved in 
oil, no symptoms were observed in a 
man who took a dose of 11 mg. per 
kg. but another person who took a 
dose of 20 mg. per kg. noted hyper- 
aesthesia (excessive sensitiveness) of 
the mouth and face, dizziness, twitch- 
ing of the limbs, and general malaise. 

There is no record of gastro-intesti- 
nal upsets in either of these cases. 

There has been a single report of 
widespread peripheral neuritis devel- 
oping in a man who had rubbed ppt 
powder onto mattresses. The illness 
came on within 48 hours of the ex- 
posure and was of a serious and crip- 
pling nature but eventually resolved. 

No similar cases have been de- 
scribed. 


Much concern has been expressed 
about ppT in milk (the report adds) 
and no measurable traces of ppT are 
allowed in milk produced in the United 
States. The cow is so efficient in absorb- 
ing and storing ppT and excreting it in 
milk fat that even the «small quanti- 
ties reaching its fodder from the 
spraying of barns and cow-houses 
were enough to lead to measurable 
quantities appearing in the milk. 

This ability to absorb and store ppT 
on the part of laboratory animals, 
domestic animals, and man has natu- 
rally focused a great deal of attention 
on this compound, but even so no 
connection has yet been established 
between the ingestion of these small 
amounts of ppT and any human ail- 
ment. 
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UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 


AUGUST 8 — 24 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY - 
429 PLENARY MEETING—August 17 
Resumption of meetings of seventh 
session. ; 
Pres. suggested that after the Politi- 
cal Cttee. has considered Korean ques. 
in light of armistice agreement (A 
2425) it report back to plenary meet- 
ing of Assembly. 


First Committee 


613th MEETING—August 18 

Korean Question: Draft resols. 
151/Rev.1, A/L.152, A/L.153, 
Rev.1, and A/C.1/L.48 circulated. 
proposal to reconsider ques. of 
vitation to reps. of Korean 
Democratic Republic, rejected 34-18, 7 
absts. and USSR _ proposal to_ invite 
reps. of Chinese People’s Republic, re- 
jected 34-14, 9 absts. 

General debate begun. 
614th-62lst MEETINGS—August 

Korean Question: General debate 


continued. Draft resols. A/C.1/L.50 and 
A/L.152/Rev.1 and Rev.2 circulated. 


18-24 


International Law Commission 
(Geneva) 
235th-239th MEETINGS—August 

Regime of the high seas: Considered 
chap. III of draft report of its 5th ses- 
sion (A/CN.4/L.45/Add.1). Adopted chap. 
with amendments. 

Nationality including statelessness: 
Considered chap. IV of draft report 
(A/CN.4/L.45/Add.2). Adopted chap. 
with amendments. 


MEETING—August 14 


and adopted chapters I 
report on its 5th ses- 


8-13 


240th 
Considered 
and IV of draft 


sion, 
Commission concluded 5th session. 


1953 Committee on International Crim)- 
nal Jurisdiction 
12th-22nd MEETINGS 

Re-examined draft 
by 1951 Committee. 
voted on each article 
23rd MEETING—August 20 

Considered and adopted draft report to 
GA with certain amendments (A/AC.65 


L..12). 
Committee concluded 


August 10-19 


statute 
Considered 
separately. 


prepared 
and 


its session. 


Special Committee on the Question of 


Defining Aggression 
Ist MEETING 

Question of 
Draft resol. submitted by USSR. 
out of order, sustained by vote 
abst.). 

Election of officers: Mr. E. de Mar- 
chena (Dominican tepublic), Chair- 
man; Mr. B. V. A. Roling (Netherlands), 
Vice-Chairman; and Mr. 8S. E. Tarazi 
(Syria), Rapporteur. 

Consideration of organization of 
work: Decided to begin general debate. 


August 24 
representation of China: 
tuled 


(7-2, 3 


Committee on Information from Non- 


Self-Governing Territories 


73rd MEETING—August 18 

Election of officers: Elected Mr. A. 
H. Loomes (Australia), Chairman; Mr. 
Sergio Armondo Frazao (Brazil), Vice- 
Chairman; Mrs. Lakshmi N. Menon 
(India), Rapporteur. 

Adopted agenda (A/AC.35/5). 

Educational conditions in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories: General discus- 
sion begun. 


74th-75th MEETINGS—August 19-20 
Educational conditions in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories: General discus- 
sion. 
76th-77th MEETINGS—August 21-24 
Educational conditions in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories: General discus- 
sion concluded, Discussed general de- 
velopments considered in light of 
views expressed in 1950 Special Report 
on Education. 
Discussion of compulsary 
A/AC.35/L.128, 143) begun. 


education 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
618th MEETING—August 12 


Considered draft report to GA for 
period July 16, 1952 to July 15, 1953. 
Agreed draft report be considered ap- 
proved unless another meeting was re- 
quested. 

Unanimously adopted draft resol. con- 
cerning ques. of a date for an election 
to fill vacancy in International Court 
of Justice. 


United Nations Postage Stamps 
Program for 1953 


First day of issue. 


SEPTEMBER 15—EMBOSSED ENVELOPE IN 3¢ 
DENOMINATION, IN TWO SIZES. 


Information regarding first day cov- 
ers will appear in newspapers and 
philatelic press, or write to United 
Nations Postal Administration, United 
Nations, New York. 


October 24—United Nations Day commemo- 
rative, dedicated to Technical Assistance, 
3¢ jade green, 5¢ gray. 


December 10—Human Rights commemorative, 
3¢ and 5¢. 


All United Nations postage stamps 
so far issued are available at face 
value from the United Nations Postal 
Administration, United Nations, N. Y. 

Sterling area: UNPA, branch office, 
Russell Square House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1, England. 

Switzerland: Palais des 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

For list of stamps, order forms, in- 
formation on first day covers, write to 
United Nations Postal Administration, 
United Nations, New York. 

There is available a 36-page fully 
illustrated monograph, written by Mr. 
Sol Glass, and entitled “The Story of 
the United Nations Postage Stamps.” 
It gives the complete history of the 
United Nations postal issues through 
1952. Price: 25 cents. Send orders to 
Sales and Circulation Section, United 
Nations, N. Y. (coin, check or money 
order). 


Nations, 


U. N. B.—September 1, 1953 











UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 
and TELECASTS 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports of 
United Nations activities around the world, is carried Mon- 
days through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ Network 
for Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. In New 
York City, Stations WEVD, WWRL and WMCA carry 
this program. (WMCA: 10:45-11:00 p.m.) 


UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 6:15-6:30 
p.m., (WCBS, N. Y.), also WQXR, New York, 7:05-7:20 
p.m. In Canada, the Trans-Canada Network broadcasts 
“On the Record” Sundays, 6:30-6:45 p.m. 


THE U.N. STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic 
series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of the 
United Nations. Programs are carried over 660 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(11:45 to 12:00 noon Sundays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 
p.m., Tuesdays), WABF and WHLI. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. During the General Assem- 
bly, it is carried from Monday to Saturday. 


Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 


Times of these and other United Nations broad- 
Casts and telecasts are given in local newspapers. All 
correspondence should be addressed to Radio Division, 
United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 90 Queen St., 
Melbourne; Melbourne University Press, Carlton N.3, Victoria. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe-Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 
4234 de la Roche, Montreal, 34. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a., 13-05, Bogota; Libreria América, 
Medellin; Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, Praha 1. 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie “‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,’’ 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manuel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

ETHIOPIA: Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 128, Addis-Abeba. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13 rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: ‘‘Eleftheroudakis,”’ Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAITI: Librairie “A la Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras I. 

INDONESIA: Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY: Colibri, S.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milano. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore; The Pakistan Cooperative Book 
Society, Chittagong and Dacca (E. Pakistan). 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Libreria Internacional del Perd, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 1 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 17, N. Y. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA: Distribuidora Escolar $.A., and Distribuidora Continental, 
Ferrenquin a Cruz de Candelaria 178, Caracas. 

—— Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 

igon. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knjiga, Terazije 27-11, 
Beograd. 
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United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 

AUSTRIA: B. Willerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg; Gerold & Co., |. 
Graben 31, Wien 1. 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoeneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koeln (22c); Alex, Horn, Spiegelgasse 
9, Wiesbaden. 

— enna Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, Tokyo 

entral. 

SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barcelona. 


* Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 


ON THE WORK OF THE ORGANIZATION 
1 July 1952— 30 June 1953 


In his Annual Report to the General Assembly, the Secretary-General 
reviews the work of the Organization during the preceding twelve 
months and also presents his views and suggestions on current inter- 
national problems and trends. 


The report will be discussed at the eighth session of the Assembly 
which will open in September at the United Nations Headquarters. 


SUMMARY TABLE OF CONTENTS 
OF THE 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 


Introduction. 
I. Political and Security Questions. 
II. Economic and Social Developments. 
III. Questions Concerning Trusteeship and 
Non-Self-Goverming Territories. 
IV. Legal Questions. 
V. Development of Public Understanding. 
VI. Administrative and Budgetary Questions. 


Available now in English and French as Supplement No. 1 to 
General Assembly Official Records: Eighth Session (Document A/2404). 


Chinese, Russian and Spanish editions are now in preparation. 
162 pages. $1.75, 12/6 sterling, 7 Swiss francs. 


Obtainable in national currencies from all authorized 
sales agents for United Nations publications. 








